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Gl  XAXTLXA 

By  .]()Sp:ph  ^Ieier,  M.S.C.  .^ 

Sacred  Heart  Ajxisfolic   School,   Geneva,  Illinois      ^ 

JXTKODUCTION 

The  present  paper  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series  on  the -child 
amono-  the  Gnnantu'na.  a  tribe  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Gazelle  Peninsula,  New  l->ritain,  Bismarck  Archipelaoo  (ef.  map, 
Publ.  Cath.  anthrop.  eonf.,  v.  i,  no.  1,  p.  4).  Tlie  two  previous  ;  ^pers 
dealt  with  Adoption  umonei  the  Gunanfuna  (ibid.,  1929,  1-98)  and 
Illegitimate  Birth  among  the  Gnnantnna  (ibid.,  v.  ii,  no.  1,  1938,  1- 
61  j.  In  the  present  study  we  shall  observe  the  distinctions  that  the 
Gunantuna  recoo-nize  as  existing  between  the  status  of  the  mothei' 
less  half-orphan,  of  the  fatlierless  half-orphan,  antl  of  the  full  orphan. 
Our  treatment  of  the  problem  is  from  this  triple  point  of  view  and 
in  the  above  order. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  sttidy,  it  is  assumed  that  the  orphan 
child  is  legitimate.  Further,  since  childhood  is  the  critical  period 
when  the  loss  of  parents  has  the  most  serious  consecpiences  for  the 
otfspring,  the  author  takes  into  consideration  in  this  paper  only  those 
children  who  are  bereft  early  in  life  of  one  or  both  parents. 

In  the  transcription  of  native  texts  the  following  system  is  used:  ~~ 

voweJs  as  in  I^atin  ;  italicized  vowels,  indistinct   ((/  intermediate  be- 
tween a  and  e,  /  between  i  and  e,  ?^  between  u  and  o)  ;  inverted  e,  an  ^ 
almost   mule   o;   consonants  generally  as   in   English,   with   r/  always 
jiard  as  in  Eiiii-lisli  ""gel  "",  jind  ij  as  ng  in  Knglish  ''sing''.     For  fuller 
delMJls,  see  Atlojilion  anioinj  Ihi    G h jiinil ii na,  loc.  cit..  [)]).  1-2. 

1  take  this  op])oi-1  niiily  It)  express  my  tleep  ai)|)recia1  ion  to  Father 
Otto  Meyer,  M.S.C,  and  1o  Fatlii'r  -loseph  Bender,  M.S.C.,  for  their 
generous  assistance  in  (h'lermiiiing  llie  exact  sense  of  sonic  of  the 
native  expressions  occiii-rinii-   in    the   (iiinantnna   te.xts   liei-c   I'ccorded. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GuNANTUNA  Terms  for  Orphan 

Four  distinct  expressions  for  "orphan"  are  used  by  the  Gunan- 
tuna,  living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  this 
tribe,  and  sp-eaking  their  own  dialect.  These  expressions  are  applied, 
without  a  shade  of  difference  in  meaning,  to  a  full  orphan  and  a  half- 
orphan.  None  of  the  expressions  connotes  a  derogatory  sense  or  a 
slur,  as  do  the  terms  used  to  designate  an  illegitimate  child.  On  the 
contrary  tlie  terms  for  "orphan"  seem  in  their  literal  meaning  to 
impl.y  a  feeling  of  pit,y  toward  the  person  thus  designated. 

The  first  Gunantuna  expression  for  an  orphan  is  "a  lii]''  =  some- 
one bereft,  forsaken  and  hence  living  in  seclusion.  Instead  of  "a 
lit]"'  the  Gunantuna  also  say  in  a  more  tender  way  "a  nat  na  lii]" 
=  a  little  (or  j^oung)  of  orphan,  or  orj)han  child.  The  meaning  of 
the  noun  "a  lir|''  is  indicated  b.y  the  intransitive  and  reduplicated 
verb  "liijlii]",  derived  from  the  same  root.  "Lii]lii]"  means  to  "live 
apart  or  by  oneself,  associate  with  very  few  persons,  estrange  oneself 
from  society  and  lead  a  secluded  life".  There  occurs  also  the  facti- 
tive and  transitive  verb  "valilii]''  which  has  the  same  general  sense 
and  means  to  "hold  back,  keep  back,  suppress  or  repress  something, 
keep  something  away  from,  spare  someone  a  thing",  and  also  to 
"abstain,  refrain,  restrain  from,  shun,  avoid,  omit".  Other  com- 
binations are  "vuq  A^alilir]"'  or  "kapi  valilii]"'  Avhich  means  to  "put 
or  keep  something  aside  or  apart  from  the  rest,  put  by  itself,  lay  b}', 
store  away,  reserve  or  preserve".  In  "vana  valilii]"  or  "vana 
valvalilii]"  the  cpialifying  verb  "valiliq"  (or,  with  reduplication, 
"valvalilii]")  is  used  intransitively,  and  the  phrase  means  to  "go 
from  one  remote  place  to  another  and  abstain  from  making  any  call 
in  between".  The  meaning  is  similar  in  "vut  valilii]  pirai  to  tikai" 
=  arrive  at  another's  place  from  a  certain  distance  without  having 
made  any  intermediate  A'isit  on  the  road  or  trail. 

Again,  a  father  -who  does  not  receive  many  presents  or  enjoy  many 
visits  from  his  married  daughter  and  who  does  not  have  her  assistance 
at  the  feasts  he  holds  Avill  address  the  following  reproach  to  her: 
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"A  liij  \'iua  ^  u.  Ba  iau  la  -  pait  /  »io  ra  magit,'  vakari  u  la  vut"' 
=  An  orphan  tlu-outi'h-and-throngh  thou.  When  I  ever  hold  /  this 
the  feast,  not-in-the-least  thou  ever  eonie  hvith  contributions]  (That 
is  to  say:  "You  art  like  an  orphan  having'  no  father.  Whenever  I 
hold  a  feast,  you  do  not  take  part  in  it  with  your  gifts""). 

The  daughter  ^vill  spiritedly  i-eply  to  her  father  (natuna  i  bali 
ia  =  daughter  his  she  answer  hini  /   aiul  say: 

"I  na  nukmik       up  u  nia  rava '.'     Ave  mua   /  u  ga  mal  tar  /  agu  * 

^  The  cxiilaiiation  given  of  this  jihrasc  was  that  the  tlauy;htci-  "  yrd  i  nunura 
iipi  tainana"^not  she  be  aware  or  think  of  father  hers  (that  is,  she  forgets 
or  neglects  after  she  is  married  to  \isit  her  father  and  to  bring  him  presents). 
It  is  as  if  for  her  he  ihd  not  exist  any  more  or  was  dead.  Likewise,  a  father 
bidding  farewell  to  his  son  as  the  latter  departs  for  the  homestead  of  relatives 
to  maiTv,  will  say:  "  Xatugu  ra  lin  ik  "  =  son  mine  the  orjihan  little  ("My  son, 
you  will  he  like  an  orphan  to  me  now").  These  words  arc  not  meant  as  a 
reprimand,  but  simply  refer  to  the  fact  that  henceforth  the  son  will  he  separated 
from  the  father  and  thus  be  as  an  orphan. 

-  "  la "  is  one  of  the  many  particles  preceding  the  \erl),  of  which  I  ha\'e 
spoken  in  Adoptiun  auioitg  the  Gnnanluna,  31,  note  24.  It  means  here  "  the 
repeated  occvn-rence  of  the  same  action  ",  namely,  of  holding  feasts,  at  which 
the  daughter  fails  to  appear  with  her  gifts.  That  is  why  "  la  "  figures  also 
before  the  verb  in  the  main  sentence.  Moreover,  "la"'  jireceding  a  verb,  maj* 
simply  express  that  the  action  indicated  Ijy  tlie  \'erb  takes  place  as  a  matter 
of  course  becau.se  prescribed  by  custom  or  because  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  things. 

""A  magit  ""  (noun)  in  its  most  general  acceptance  means  "  thing";  in  a 
narrower  .^ense,  "  food  ".  and  liy  extension,  "  feast  ".  Its  synonym  in  all  these 
various  meanings  is  "  a  tabaiikik". 

•* "  Agu  "  =  for-uie,  belongs  to  a  class  of  jironouns  (for  which  w(>  have  no 
ecjuivaient  in  English,  German,  or  French)  that  indicaio  th(>  jierson  or  persons 
for  whose  u.^e  or  wani  or  at  whose  address  a  thing  is  appoinlcil,  ilcsignated,  or 
intended,  i.e.,  whetlur  il  is  fcjr  me,  thee,  him,  her,  you.  or  Ihcm.  etc.  The 
pronoun  in  tiucslion  rhicfly  occurs  before  terms  denoting  food,  driidc  or  any 
other  article  of  con-umpiion.  as  toliacco,  lime,  arcca-nut.  leaf  or  calkin  of  ]h']i- 
jic-r-liclel  used  foi'  clicwiiii:'.  or  Ixfore  word-  expressing  an_\'  kiml  of  (jrnament 
or  clothing.  I)  al.-o  tiuure-  licforc  the  names  of  weapons,  to  indicate  the 
Jierson  or  jiersons  who  arc  -ujiposcd  to  lie  hurl  or  killed  li.\'  I  hem.  This  pronoun 
is  ii.-'ed  in  phrases  that  ~ignif\'  especially  askiiii^  or  licL^tiim;'  for  :in>-  -ort  of 
thing.  In  sliort,  llie  (lunaiituiia  stiictly  di-tini:ni-h  tliis  kind  of  indnoun  from 
the  ])Ossessi\r>  proper  wiiji  which  \\c  must  not  confir-e  il .  The  former  is  con- 
structed liy  meaii>  of  ihe  pic] io~ii  ion  "  .i (i)  "  =  for. -j- 'he  jier-iiu.d  ]iidnoini  snit"- 
fixed ;  tlie  latter,  Ky  tiie  jirepo-ii  ion  "  ka(i)  "  rr:  of,  -j  the  jier-onal  ]iroiioun 
suffixed. 

P"'ather  Hernhard  liley.  M.S.C,  in  Ids  "  Il.indbuch  der  Xordgazeilen-Sprache 
(Xcupouiineni),    We>lfaeli.>clie    Vercin.sdruckerei,    Muensicr    i.    W.,    1912.    p.    42, 
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ta  ilc  a  tabu  1  Ian  g-a  kinanaij  ''  iia  vinavana  /  ka  kaii  '"'  in"  ^  I  shall 
think  /  of  thou  witli  what  f  Where  ever  /  thou  have  do-up  o'ive  /  for- 
me some  little  the  shell-money?  I  have  make-bare  of  exit  /  only 
away-from  thou  ("Where  shall  I  take  the  gifts  with  which  to  call 
on  you  ?  Have  you  ever  presented  me  with  any  shell-money  where- 
with to  buy  such  gifts?  Entirely  empty-handed  I  left  you  when  I 
married"). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  true  reason  Avhy  the  daughter  does  not  give 
presents  to  her  fatlier  is  tl]at  wlien  slie  left  home  she  did  not  receive 
any  shell-mouey  from  him  with  which  to  purchase  such  presents. 
Hence  she  acts  towards  him  like  one  who  is  orphaned  of  a  father." 

has  most  fittiiigl>-  pointed  out  jlic  ditforence  between  these  two  classes  of 
pronouns  l)y  callinji'  one  "  das  besitzanzeigende  Fuerwort  "  (the  possessive)  and 
the  other  "das  bestimniungsanzeigende  Fuerwort"  (the  designative).  The  fol- 
lowing pertinent  examples  will  illustrate  most  forcefully  the  distinction  which 
obtains  between  these  two  sorts  of  pronouns.  A  Gimantuna  who  serves  an- 
other a  meal  of  which  he  does  not  partake  himself  will  term  it  "  kaigu  magit  "  = 
of  me  meal  ("a  meal  prepared  and  served  by  me"),  but  the  other  who  receives 
the  meal  will  call  it  "  agu  magit  "  =  for  me  a  meal.  Another  example:  a 
Giuiantuna  wlio  carries  a  si:)ear  which  he  owns  will  sa\-  concerning  it  "  kaigu 
rumu"'=--of  me  spear,  but  the  victim  whom  that  warrior  intends  to  stab  with 
the  spear  will  call  it  "  agu  rumvi"^for  me  spear.  Again,  a  Gunantuna  W'ill 
say  ''kaigu  tabu  "^  of  me  shell-money,  when,  he  speaks  of  some  shell-money 
which  he  already  possesses  and  claims  as  his  j)ropcrty,  but  he  will  use  the 
phrase  "agu  tabu  "  =  for  me  shell-money,  occurring  in  oiu'  text,  when  he  speaks 
of  some  shell-money  which  he  recei\'es  or  expects  to  recei\'e  as  a  present  from 
another.  The  phrase  "  agu  tabu  "  also  means  "  the  shell-money  which  I  am 
storing  up  and  which  will   be   distributed   for  me   after  mj'   death". 

•''  Here  an  adjective,  followed  l\v  a  substantive,  is  construed  as  a  verb  bj^ 
simply  suppressing  the  article  before  the  adjective.  It  is  an  idiomatic  mode  of 
construction  difficult  to  translate  into  our  language. 

f' "  kan  "  when  preceding  a  sentence  or  clause,  is  a  conjunction  and  means  "in 
order  that  .  .  .  not  ",  but  when  following  a  verb  and  preceding  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun,  as  in  our  text,  it  is  a  preposition  and  means  "  away  from  "  and  also 
"  because  of  ".    In  this  sense  "  kan  "  is  sometimes  shortened  to  "  ka  ". 

"  As  the  text  implies,  a  daughter  expects  a  small  present  of  shcU-monej^  from 
her  father  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  when  she  goes  to  her  husband's  home. 
Since  the  father  recei\'es  part  of  the  sum  with  which  his  girl  is  purchased  in 
marriage,  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  give  her  one  or  two  fathoms  of  shell- 
money  from  his  share.  The  girl  expects  such  a  present,  the  more  so  because 
.she  does  not  otherwise  inherit  anything  from  her  father  nor  is  she  provided 
for  by  him.  For  her  father  to  expect  her  to  use  for  i)resents  to  him  at  feasts  her 
own  petty  money  which  she  might  earn  occasionally  would  be  in  her  eyes  the 
height  of  impudence  on  his  part.    If  he  has  failed  to  gi\'e  her  any  shell-money 
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The  above  examples  explain  in  a  general  way  what  the  Gunantnna 
understand  by  the  noun  "a  lii]""  which  they  use  to  denote  an  orphan. 
An  orphan  is  to  them  a  child  bereft  of  his  ]jarents  and  lience  destined 
to  lead  a  solitary  life  because  he  has  no  parents  to  whom  he  can  cling- 
and  who,  in  their  turn,  would  both  cling  to  him  and  take  care  of  him. 

A  second  expression  for  an  orphaned  child  is  "a  nat  na  i]ur"  =  a 
little  (or  young)  of  oriilian,  or  an  orphan  child.  The  author  could 
not  obtain  any  texts  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  ""a 
ijur""  occurring  in  that  phrase  but  was  told  that  its  sense  is  identical 
with  tliat  of  *'a  lii]",  explained  above. 

A  third  term  for  orphan  is  ''mat  kan"'^^=  one  from  whom  some- 
one else  has  died  away,  or  one  bereft  or  orphaned,  that  is,  a  child 
that  has  lost  its  father  or  motlier  or  both  by  deatli.  This  term  seems 
to  connote  the  sori-ow  felt  for  an  orphan  or  half-or})han. 

at  hor  inarriasc  she  will  iii\aiial)ly  ]iay  liiin  l)ack  in  hi>  own  coin.  A<  a  result 
an  estraufienient  takes  jilace  between  her  and  her  father,  and  she  i.snores  him  or 
acts  towards  him  as  if  he  had  departed  this  life  and  she  were  orphaned.  The 
text  refers  to  such  an  instance.  The  father  did  not  make  any  present  of  shell- 
money  to  his  daughter  when  she  married  and  yet  he  comi)lained  that  she  com- 
I)letely  nejilected  him.  ]\loreo\"er.  if  the  daujihter  is  married  to  a  man  of  some 
means,  he  will  join  with  her  in  the  feasts  that  her  father  holds.  Yet  for  the 
vegetables  and  the  meat  the  son-in-law  contributes,  the  father-in-law  nuist  pay 
in  money  or  I'eturn  in  kind  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast  the  son-in-law  himself 
celebrates.  In  other  woixls.  the  father-in-law  dcjes  not  rec(-i\e  any  jiifts  from 
his  .son-in-law,  but  deals  with  him  on  a   strictly  i)usine.-<s  basis. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  AiUiplioti  nitajut/  the  Gimanl ana.  ]^^.  1.5-16.  a 
deeper  reason  for  the  abo\e  i)oint  of  view,  namely,  that,  on  account  of  the 
purcha.*c-money  i)aid  to  the  wife's  relatixes  and  meant  as  a  compensation  for 
her  suhsefjuenl  lali(jrs  in  hdialf  of  her  husband.  Iher(>  exisis  no  comnumity 
of  fioods  l)elwe(>n  hu-hand  and  wife.  Hence  the  wife  cannot  claim  as  her  own 
.anything  fi'om  die  share  her  husl)and  furnishes  for  a  feast  held  liy  her  father, 
nor  olTcr  ii  to  her  father  as  .a  jiresenl.  'J"he  exclusive  ownei'  of  these  goods  is 
iier  hu-haiid.  Thi<  al-^ii  explains  wh>-  the  wife  cannot  lake  any  vegetables, 
fruil-'.  etc..  Iieldiiging  \>>  liei-  husliand  wilhoul  liie  latler's  jiei'mi.^sion  and  make 
a  gift  of  them  to  her  father,  altho  >he  ha,-  helped  in  raising  these  ]ii'oducls. 
The  aboxc  text  clearly  supposes  such  an  ecdnomical  arrangeiueut  and  wnuld 
lie  meaningle<~  without  this  a-sumiil  idii.  i'"or  if  the  wife  cuuld  make  ]ire>ents 
to  her  fathi'r  fldhi  out  of  lier  hu-lialid'-  iniods  and  clialteh.  as  -lie  |ileased.  no 
(iunantuna  father  would  e\  er  haxc  ;in\-  reason  to  complain  about  his  married 
daughter's  negligence  in  making  liini  pre-enls.  Fiiiall\-.  I  hi-  text  confirms  the 
."tatenieiit  made  by  me  in  m\-  paper  on  A'lnjilion  (pp.  9-1.")),  that  an  ordinary 
Gunanluna  woman  owns  \ery  little  and,  above  all.  has  little  .-hell-money  at  her 
dispcsah 
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A  fourth  Guiiantuna  expression  used  to  denote  an  orphan  is  "a 
'>ul  na  rara"*^^a  child  faulty,  erring,  or  abnormal,  or  a  child  amiss, 

^■qv,  tliat  is,  a  child  that  deviates  from  the  normal  cliild  that  has 

•^r  of  both  its  parents  living.     Thus  the  Gunantuna  call  him  "an 

erratic  child"."     However,  this  term  is  api:)lied  by  them  with  prefer- 

'^ "  rara  "  (inti'ansiti\o  Acrb)  meaning  to  ''fail,  err,  be  mi.-^taken,  get  lost,  go 
astray";  here  used  either  adjectivally,  for  "faulty,  false,  defective,  wrong,  err- 
ing, erratic,  abnormal  ",  or  adverbially  for  "  amiss,  astray,  falsely,  wrongly,  ab- 
normally ".  Similarly  construed  is  the  other  jihrase  "  a  bul  na  vakak  "  which 
means  "  a  child  one  fontlles  "  or  "  a  dai'ling.  a  fa\()rite.  a  jiet  ".  In  this  ]ihrase, 
too,  the  last  element  is  a  vcvh.  namely,  "  \-akak  "  (trans.)  =:z  fondle,  i)et,  which  i.s 
connected  with  the  noun  "  a  bul  '"  ^  a  child  by  Ihe  jjarlicle  "  na  ".  This  mode  of 
construction  is  idiomatic  in  Ciunantuna   and  occurs  chiefly  in   these  two  jjhra.ses. 

"  "  a  bul  na  rara  ",  in  a  more  general  .sen.se  "  a  child  who  does  not  i-each  at 
birth  the  normal  standard  ",  for  instance,  by  being  badly  deformed  or  a  cripple 
or  by  being  extremely  tiny  and  underweight.  Such  children  were  u.^ually  done 
away  with  because,  according  to  the  common  con\iction.  they  could  not  live 
anyway,  or  were  not  considered  worth  being  reared.  In  a  rare  ca.-^e  a  mother 
might  ha\e  taken  ])ity  on  such  a  child  and  tried  to  rear  it.  This  might  be  per- 
hai)s  the  case  with  a  nt'wborn  l:)al)e  who  was  extraordinarily'  frail,  but  otherwise 
all  right;  k  s<  jii-oljably  with  a  liabe  who  had  some  ugly  defect.  If  the  mother 
succeeded  in  reai'ing  such  a  frail  child  which  .she  h;id  been  urged  to  cast  aside 
when  it  was  born,  she  gaxc  the  chilil  tlie  spite-name  of  "To  Vuc  "'  in  case  it 
was  a  boy,  and  tliat  of  "  la  ^'uc  "  in  case  it  was  a  girl.  In  either  instance  the 
name  meant  "  someone  who  was  supposed  to  be  thrown  away  at  birth  ",  e.siiecially 
because  of  being  too  tiny.  For  the  last  element  in  the  name  "To  Vue '"  or 
"la  Vuc"'  is  takrai  from  the  ti'ansitixe  \"eib  "  \ue  "  which  meiins  to  "throw  or 
ca.st  away  ".  By  confen-ing  this  name  on  her  child  which  she  was  al)le  to  I'ear 
contrary  to  all  exjifctations  the  mother  mocked  at  those  who  had  ad\"ised  her 
to  make  away  with  the  child  because  in  their  estimation  it  was  tloomed.  I  was 
gi\'en  the  abo\"e  information  when  I  incjuiied  into  the  meaning  of  the  personal 
name  "  To  Vue  ".     Here  it  is  as  I  was  told: 

To  Vuc:  Di  ka\'a,  a  ikilik  tuna.  Pa  i  x'arogop  /  ma  ra  uiuaiia  l)ul.  di  ka\'a 
diat.  Di  ^-atan  ia  a  bul  /  na  rara.  Ma  di  biti  /  ba  da  \'uc  /  tago  a  kaina  ik. 
Nana  i  mari  ia  /  ma  i  \anuun  '\'()\o  ])a  ia.  Ma  i  tar  kapi  /  go  ra  ianina. 
Ma  nanuu-  dia  kaion  tana  /  ma  dia  biti:  "A\e  ga  biti  /  ba  pa  na  boina  /  go  ra 
bul  /  tago  a  kaina  amana.     A\'e  ga  biti  /  ba  na  mat  "'. 

Mr.  One-.'^hould-have-thrown-away-him.  One  bear-him.  a  tiny  very.  Not  he 
similar  /  and  the  some  child,  one  bear  them.  One  call  him  a  child  /  abnormal. 
And  one  sa>'  /  that  one-shall  ca.st-aside-him  /  because  an  awfully  little. 
Mother-his  she  jjity  him  /  and  she  feed,  preiss,  sa\'e  him.  And  she  give  i)ut-on  / 
this  the  name-his.  And  later  they  wonder  at-him  /  and  they  say:  "  We-others 
have  think  /  that  not  he-will  be-all-right  /  this  the  boy  /  Ijecause  a  miserable 
formerly.     We-others  have  think  /  that  he-will  die  ". 

Free  translation:  "To  Vue  (Mr.  Who-should-ha\e-l)een-thrown-a.sitle-at- 
birth)   was  a  vcvv  tiuA-  bain-  when  he  came  into  this  world.     He  was  in  weight 
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ence  to  an  orphan  who  has  lost  his  mother  rio'ht  at  birth,  because  here 
the  abnormality  is  still  more  striking.' '^     In  any  event  sympathy  fo 
the  child  seems  implied  in  this  term. 

The  above  four  expressions  for  orphan  are  used  indiserimin 
by  tlie  Gunantiina  living  in  the  northern  section  of  the  territory  lu 
habited  l)y  the  tribe.  However,  most  frequently  used  are  "a  lii]'' 
or  ■■<!  nat  na  lii]""  and  "a  nat  na  rjur"".  But  the  other  expressions 
for  "()i'])lian"'  whicli  Father  Klentitschen  mentions  in  his  Collection 
of  ^lyths  ( Anthropos-Bibliothek,  v.  2.  no.  4,  ])p.  202,  387)  as  used  in 

far  below  other  children  when  they  are  born.  He  was  therefore  called  an  ab- 
normal chikl.  All  these  who  saw  him  advised  his  mother  to  get  rid  of  him 
because  he  was  onl.^•  a  little  bit  of  a  thing.  But  she  had  pit.v  on  him  and  fed  him 
with  great  devotion  and  care  so  as  to  pull  him  through.  She  gave  him  the  said 
name.  Later  those  who  had  ad\'ised  her  to  the  contrary  were  surprised  to  see 
the  child  had  grown  so  well  and  the.v  said:  "We  others  thought  that  this  boy 
would  nc\'er  turn  out  all  right  because  he  was  .-^o  extremely  fi'ail  at  birth.  We 
were   con\'inced   that    he  would  die'". 

The  expression  "cast  aside  a  child",  in  the  above  text,  means  "do  awa.v  with 
it  in  an  indirect  manner",  for  instance,  by  carrying  it  out  into  the  wootls  ami 
de]i(jsilii)g  it  there,  or  by  biu>'ing  it  ali\e  in  the  hut.  Here  tigain  a  dii'ect  nuu'der 
of  such  a  child  is  excluded  by  the  very  terminology  used.  This  constitutes 
further  e\i(lence  of  the  distinction  made  l)etween  direct  and  indirect  killing  in 
the  second  jiaper  of  this  sri-ies   (Illegitimate  l^irlh,  loc.  cil ..  37s.<). 

'"  Man>-  CUmantuna  women  die  at  childbirth  or  in  consequence  of  it.  Fathin' 
J.  Bender  informs  me  that  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years  he  recorded  thirty- 
five  such  cases  in  his  district  which  has  a  jjoindation  of  about  one  thousand 
souls.  That  would  mean  an  average  of  more  than  two  cases  a  year.  I  had 
similar  exi)eriences  myself  and  we  can  sately  conclude  that  the  same  conilitions 
jirexail  thioughout  die  whole  territory  inhabited  by  th(>  (lunantuna.  The  high 
jiercentage  nuist  Ije  chiefl>'  attributed  to  the  inexjieriencf^  of  the  CJunantuna 
midwi\"(»s  in  obstetrics.  The.A'  know  how  to  handle  a  normal  case  of  confinc^- 
iiiiail.  imt  ai'(  at  a  complcle  loss  or  absolutely  helpless  as  soon  as  a  complica- 
tion ari-es.  Ill  ihe  latter  instances  the  unfoiiunale  mother  nearly  alwa\'s  dies. 
Then  Ion,  :il  lea-l  in  f(iriiier  lime,-,  -onie  girb  niai'ried  \  er\-  young,  when  not  \'et 
physically  -Iron'.:  en(in'j.li  to  >taiiil  the  >lrain  ol'  cliildbeaiing,  and  so  losi  iheir 
lives  at  llieii-  fir-l  conlinemeni.  Yonnii-  women  were  fully  aware  of  that  dairii'er 
and  hence  often  resorlecl  in  iibortion  l(]  ,-a\'i-  ihi'ir  ]']vc<.  The  (Innaiilnna  lia\e 
iwo  e\pri--ion-  lor  a  \voni:in  d.x'iim  at  elnldbiri  li :  "la  .\n  i  l<:ika\a  taijoko  '  = 
Mr-.  X.  die  be  conflnid  ^'et  killed;  "  la  An  i  kak;i\a  nial  "-  -  .Mr-.  X.  she  bi'  con- 
fined die.  (  >n  the  oihei  hind,  win  n  die  niollier  lier-elf  sin\i\es  confiiu'ment. 
bill  biim:-  forth  a  -I  ill-boin  cliild.  the  (lunaninna  will  say;  "la  .\n  i  kaka\a 
nil  i  li  mil  r.i  Iml  loima  r.i  ''iifma  "  -  Mi-s.  X.  -he  be  deliscred  and  it  .ilre.idv 
dead  tlie  elnld  in  llie  womb  her-.  I''iii.dly,  when  the  child  is  alive  :ii  birlli  bill 
dies  soon  ;il'ler.  ihey  -:iv;  "  l.i  .\n  i  k;ika\a  ma  i  iii:il  ra  bul  "  --  Mis.  N.  she 
be    confined,   bill    il    die    ihe    rliild. 
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the  southern  part  of  the  Guiiantima  territory,  to  wit,  "a  nat  na 
mumiim"  or  simply  ''a  miimiim"  are  peculiar  to  the  dialect  spoken 
there,  and  are  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  northerners,  whose  almost 
identical  plirase  "a  nat  na  mum"  has  a  lii<>lily  derogatory  sense  and 
means  "a  child  that  has  come  out  of  its  mother's  rectum"  (ef.  Il- 
legitimate Birth,  p.  54,  note  65).  A  similar  insult  is  to  say  to  some- 
one "a  mum  u"=:an  anus  thou. 

The  following  texts  illustrate  the  terms  enumerated  above  "a  liij" 
being  used  in  the  first  one  for  "full  orphan".  If  an  orphan  child 
who  has  lost  both  his  parents,  is  questioned  about  his  father  and 
mother,  as  can  be  done  without  violating  the  tribal  code  of  politeness, 
he  will  answer  quite  frankly,  because,  unlike  the  case  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  no  shame  is  involved.  The  (piestion  may  be  formulated 
in  the  following  manner: 

"Ba  u  tamam  To  Ia?"  =  8a3'  thou  fatlier-thine  Mr.  Who?  ('■JSay, 
who  is  your  father  ? " ) . 

The  answer  will  be : 

"lau  pa  iau  /  ga  nidvare  tamagu.  I  ga  mat  tamagu,  iau  a  luija  ^^ 
ka  boko.  Pa  iau  ga  gire  /  ta  ik  tai  tamagu.  Iau  ga  tia  i]ala  /  namur 
tana.  Ma  gciki  bula  dia  ga  varve  /  au  ^-  ka  tana.  Pa  iau  ga  nukure  / 
tamagu  ma  gclki.  Dir  ga  mat  kan  iau.  Iau  kaka  a  lii].  Pa  iau  ga 
nukure  /  tamagu  ma  gfdvi,  dir  ga  mat.  !Ma  iau  ijala  /  mua  namur 
tadir". 

"I  not  I  /  have  know  father-nnne.  He  gave  die  father-ndne,  I  a 
child-Avithout-reason  only  yet.  Not  I  have  see-so-as-toremember  / 
some  little  about  father-ndne.  I  have  do  grow-up  /  later  to-him. 
And  mother  (mine)  too  they  have  tell  /  I  onh'  of-her.  Not  I  have 
know  /  father-mine  and  mother  (mine).  Both  liave  die  away-from 
I.  I  only  an  or])]ian.  Not  I  have  know  /  father-mine  and  mother 
(mine),  both  have  die.     And  I  be-grow-up  /  altogether  later  to-both". 

Free  translation:  "I  did  not  know  my  father  at  all.  He  died  when 
I  was  still  witliout  the  use  of  reason.     I  was  not  aware  of  anything 

11  "  a  kina  "  (noun)  ^  primarily  "a  brute  animal  destitute  of  reason";  also 
"  a  child  who  has  not  j-et  attained  the  age  of  reason  ".  To  call  such  a  child 
"  a  lurja  ",  that  it,  "  a  non-rational  being  "  is  not  an  insult  to  the  child  or  its 
parents.  But  so  to  call  an  adult  is  an  affront  and  is  keenly  resented  by  the 
addressee. 

1- "  au "  (pronoun)  ^  a  shortened  form  for  "  iau  "  =  I.  When  "  iau "  is 
preceded  by  the  vowel  "  e  ",  initial  "  i  "'  is  elided  or  blended  with  the  preced- 
ing "  e  ". 
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regarding-  my  father  and  have  not  the  faintest  notion  of  him.  I  grew 
np  after  his  deatli.  Abont  my  mother  I  learned  only  by  hearsay. 
In  short,  I  did  not  know  either  my  fatlier  or  my  mother.  Both  are 
dead.  I  am  a  mere  orphan.  I  did  not  even  know  when  my  father 
and  my  mother  died.  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  knowing  only  after 
their  death"". 

In  the  foHowing  text,  "a  nat  liij""  is  nsed  for  "half-orphan". 
Some  one  questions  a  half-orphan  about  his  father: 

"U  tamain  akave  ?""=-- Thou  father-thine  where?  (/'AYlio  is  your 
father?""). 

The  boy  or  girl  will  answer: 

*"Iau  a  nat  na  liq.  Pa  iau  ga  nunure  /  na  tamagn.  Tamagu  i  ga 
t(ir  mat  ma  iau  ga  matoto  namnr.  Gclki  i  ga  varve  /  an  ka  tai 
tamagu". 

''I  a  young  of  orphan.  Not  I  have  know  /  that  father-mine. 
Father-mine  he  have  already  die  /  and  I  have  beeome-reasonable  later. 
]\Iother(mine)   she  have  tell  /  I  only  of  father-mine"'. 

Free  translation:  "I  am  an  orphan  child  I  did  not  know  my 
father.  He  had  already  died  when  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  knowing. 
I  learned  about  my  father  only  from  my  mother"'. 

A  third  possibility  is  this.  Someone  asks  another  al)out  the  mother 
of  a  child : 

"Akave  na  i  go ?"'  =  Where  mother  of  this?  ("'Wlio  is  tliis  chihVs 
mother?"). 

If  tlu^  chihl  in  (piestion  is  bereft  of  its  mother,  the  answer  might  be: 

"Ba  nana  i  ga  tar  mat  /  ma  a  nat  na  rjur  /  uka  nuui  go,  pa  ta 
nana"  =  Well  mother-its  she  have  already  die  /  and  a  young  of 
oi-])liaii  only  altogether  this,  not  some  mother-its.  (""The  child  has 
lost  its  mother  and  is  but  an  orphan  witliout  a  mother"").  In  this 
text  ''luit  na  i]ur""  is  used  to  denote  a  "half-or])han"". 

If  the  iiiollici-  of  the  cliild  liappcncd  lo  die  in  ciiildhirlii  llic  aoswcr 
will   be: 

'■Xaiia  i  Lia  kaka\a  mat  inc.  i  ga  i(i\'  hiil  na  i-fira "' '"  ^^^  Mol  licr-its 
slic  li;i\-('  l)('-('onlin<Ml  die  with  it.  it  have  ali'cady  bc-cli  ild-jihiidi-nial- 
;i1-l)ii'tli    i""Tliis    cliild    lost    its    niotlici-    wlicn    it    \\;is    hoi'n    and    is    ;tn 

'•■■  Hero  we  Ji;ivc  an  cxaiiiiili'  of  a  -ul)~taiil  i\  c  wiiiili  i-  folic  iwid  liy  a  <|ualil"yiiifr 
jihriiso  and  constnicii  as  a  \cil)  l>y  >inipl\'  onniiinf^  ihc  article  IkI'oit  the  suli- 
slantivn.     Ci.  snnia.   t'oolnotc  5. 
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orphan  since  the  day  of  its  birth").     Here  "a  bul  na  rara''  designates 
''an  orphan". 

A  last  text,  in  which  the  phrase  "a  mat  kan"  figures  as  an  expres- 
sion for  "an  orplian"  is  this:  "A  vaviiia,  kana  tutana  i  tar  mat,  a 
aviia  ma  natuna  a  mat  kan";=A  woman,  her  husband  he  already 
die,  a  widow  and  child-hers  a  died  awaj^-from  ("A  woman  who  has 
lost  her  husband  by  death  is  called  a  widow  and  her  child  an 
orplian  " ) . 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Legal  Status  op  a  ^Motherless  Half-Orphan 

Tlie  Gunantuiia  consider  that  tlie  tii-st  and  foremost  claim  to  a 
child  bereft  of  its  mother  by  death,  belon^'s  not  to  the  child's  father, 
but  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  woman.  Therefore  the  deceased 
woman's  kin  have  a  corresponding  duty  to  rear  the  half-orphan  and 
to  provide  for  its  future.  Such  legal  maxims  are  the  result  of 
Gunantuna  matrilineal  descent  of  moiety.  Among  her  relatives  her 
brother  has  })rior  claim  since  he  is  her  nearest  male  kin.  and  then 
her  other  near  relatives. 

Tender  normal  circumstances,  that  is  as  long  as  both  ])arents  are 
alive,  the  ti-ibe  respects  the  rights  of  the  parents  to  their  child,  and 
the  family  will  not  be  separated.  The  child  will  remain  under  the 
joint  care  of  its  parents  with  the  mother  fulfilling  the  greater  part 
of  the  task  of  caring  for  it.  The  maternal  luicle,  respecting  this 
recognized  right  of  the  parents,  will  not  interfere.  Indeed,  the 
respect  with  which  the  maternal  uncle  regards  the  parents'  rights  in 
caring  for  their  offspring  during  childhood  is  so  great  that  he  will 
even  refrain  from  claiming  his  nephew  or  niece  for  burial  if  he  or 
she  should  die  in  childhood  or  at  a  youthful  age.  In  such  cases  the 
deceased  child  is  interred  in  its  father's  homestead  Avhere  it  died, 
rathei-  than  in  the  homestead  of  the  matei'iud  uncle  as  would  be  the 
case  if  it  had  grown  up.  Ordinarily,  the  control  over  his  ne]ihews 
and  nieces  which  the  system  of  mati-ilineal  descent  gi-ants  to  the 
iiiatcnial  uncle  does  not  become  effective  until  the  cliildi-en  have 
i-cachcd  the  age  of  ])uberty  or  even  later.  I'ntil  such  time  the  cliil- 
di-('ii    remain    in  the  exclusi\-e  cjin^  of  tli(Mi'  parents. 

Tlie  situatiim  is  jiltered.  liowex'cr.  \\lieM  a  iiiotliei'  dies  jiiul  le;i\'cs 
a  baby  oi'  yoinig  child.  I  iiiiiicdijitcly  the  maternal  uncle  and  other 
close  kin  of  the  deccjised  woman  assert  their  right  to  her  child.  The 
fatlnu-  can  dn  nothing  but  acquiesce.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in 
the    tnllow  in!^'   text  : 
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A  umaiia  iiinr  ^'^  i  go  ra  bill  /  diat  a  nifiri '""'  ia  /  nia  diat  a  kap  ia. 
Dia  varavararane,  upi  iia  ki  piiYndiat.  Uia  anfui^''  pa  ia,  upi  diat  a 
vaqala.     A  umaiia  niari  /  nam  ra  iimaiia  bul. 

The  some  kin  of  this  the  child  /  they  will  love-out-of-pity  it  /  and 
they  will  fetch  it.  They  wrano'le  about  it,  so-that  it-will  stay  with- 
them.  They  long  for  it,  so-that  they  might  rear-it.  The  some  lov- 
able /  that  the  some  child. 

In  other  words  the  maternal  kin  will  cherish  much  love  and 
sympathy  for  such  a  child  and  come  promptly  to  claim  it  from  its 
father.  An  animated  dispute  will  then  arise  among  the  relatives  as 
to  whom  the  child  shall  be  tinally  allotted.  Each  one  wants  to  I'ear 
it  because  such  orphaned  children  are  very  dear  to  their  surviving 
blood  kin. 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  woman  claim  her  c()i-])se  and  the  i-ight 
to  buiy  it  in  their  homestead,  just  as  tlicy  also  claim  the  orphan 
child,  the  claim  of  the  deceased  woman's  brother  being  recognized 
first.  Ordinarily  the  husband  of  the  deceased  woman  and  the  father 
of  the  child,  has  nothing  to  say  in  either  of  these  two  mattei-s.  Oidy 
in  rare  cases  has  a  husband  been  known  to  bury  his  wife  on  his  own 
property.  If  the  woman  had  no  close  relatives  he  would  of  course 
bury  her,  or  if  it  so  haii])eiuMl  that  she  had  Ixmmi  very  dcai-  to  him 
he  might  inter  her  remains  on  his  own  laiul. 

In  asserting  their  claim  to  the  orphan  child  the  deceased  woman's 
relatives  will  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  maternal  uncle.  It 
is  he  who  will  decide  the  child's  future  and  determine  who  shall  rear 
it.     If  the  child  is  a  boy  it  will  be  provided  for  by  and  will  inherit 

^•^In  its  strict  sense  "a  umana  niur  i  go  ra  bul  "  denotes  "  the  close  kin  of  the 
child  by  its  mother's  side  or  its  cognates  ".  In  a  l^roader  sense  it  denotes  "  per- 
sons who  belong  to  the  same  moiety  as  the  child  ". 

^^"mari"  (trans,  verb)  =  jiroperly  to  "have  pity  or  mercy  on"',  and  also  to 
"love  out  of  a  feeling  of  pity".  The  adjective  ''a  mari "  which  also  occurs 
in  the  text  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  \'erb  ''  mari  "  and  has  the  same 
double  sense,  i.e.,  first,  "  pitiable  "  and  then,  "  loxable  "'.  These  two  terms  give 
evidence  that  among  the  Gunantuna  orphans  generally  meet  with  sympathy  or 
compassion,  especially  on  the  part  of  their  close  maternal  kin,  male  as  well  as 
female. 

1*5  "  anan  "  (intransitive  verb)  from  the  same  root  as  "  An  "  in  the  indefinite 
name  ''To  An"  =  Mr.  X..  "  la  An  "  =  Miss  or  Mrs.  N.,  and  "  Vuna  An" 
=  Place  X.  Its  meaning  is  somewhat  ^ague.  In  the  text  it  must  be  rendered 
by  "  long  for  "  or  "  strive  for  ". 
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from  the  maternal  uncle.  If  it  is  a  girl-child  the  father  -svill  not 
receive  what  is  usually  the  father's  share  of  the  purchase  money  given 
when  the  girl  is  sought  in  marriage,  since  he  did  not  help  to  rear  her. 
Although  the  father  has  little  or  iiothing  to  say  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  his  child  who  has  been  claimed,  on  its  mother's  death,  by 
the  maternal  relatives,  he  may  still  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  child 
who  is  not  prohibited  from  visiting  him  occasionally.  But  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  father's  chief  interest  will  be  his  own  nephews 
and  nieces  by  his  sister's  side. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  a  child  orphaned  of  its  mother  will 
remain  either  permanently  or  temporarily  under  the  father's  control. 
The  child  will  remain  pcDiuuienthj  with  the  father  if  the  deceased 
woman  had  no  close  maternal  kin.  In  such  a  case  the  father  has  not 
only  the  right  but  the  duty  to  rear  the  child  and  to  provide  for  it, 
even  though  the  child  can  never  belong  to  its  father's  moiety. 

Tlie  child  may  remain  with  the  father  iempovarihj  if  the  latter  re- 
fuses to  give  the  child  to  its  maternal  relatives  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
only  in  its  early  years.  A  father  Avill  sometimes  take  this  stand, 
particularly  if  the  child  is  a  boy.  In  such  a  case  the  immediate  re- 
action of  the  maternal  relatives  will  be  to  object.  But  if  the  father 
is  determined  to  keep  the  child  they  will  eventually  yield  their  claim, 
since,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  Gunantuna  do  admit  a  parent's 
right  to  his  child  during  the  early  years  of  its  life  But  the  maternal 
relatives  have  yielded  their  claim  onl}'  temporarily,  for  there  is  an 
understanding  that  the  child  will  be  given  to  them  when  it  has 
attained  maturity. 

The  following  text  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  the  father  re- 
fuses to  part  with  his  infant  boy  whom  the  maternal  kin  have  claimed 
on  the  death  of  the  child's  mother.  The  text  is  especially  interesting 
since  it  shows  that  the  father,  although  he  insists  on  his  right  to 
rear  the  boy,  admits  the  principle  of  uterine  descent. 

Ari  a  tara  na  niiiruua  /  dia  tata  up  ia,  ma  tamaiui  i  biti :  "'Ba  a 
ga])iiL;u  '■  nam;  nana  i  ga  tia  u  i)a  ia  tagu". 

'"'J'he  futhcT  by  calliiifr  lii>  l)i)\'  "a  jiJiiiiiiu '"  =■  llic  l)l()()(l  iiiim\  simply  asserts 
tliat  '"ho  has  Ijcgottoii  him  1)>'  .-icd  ".  TIk^  term  (■N]ir('s.<cs  ihc  fimclion  of 
the  fathor  in  the  conco]iti(iii  of  cluldicn.  Hi  ]irocnal(s  ilimii  liy  "hi-  >iMTm '" 
which  tlio  (Junantuna  call  Jinr  "  iii-  hldud  ".  'i'lif  ir\l  uIm)  jiixcs  liir  role  of 
tlie  iiiothcr  in  who-c  woiiilj  the  ciiild  is  conceived  tlnoufiii  coitus,  wiio  }:i\Ts 
it  l)ii-th  ami  nm>c>  it  at  Jicf  iif'ast.  'J'liis  role  of  the  mollicr  is  summcil  \ip  in 
llic  term  "11  pa"  m  suckle  of  irixc  suck,  and  is  more  impoilani    in   the  i'\cs  of 
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When  the  folk  of  maternal-kiii-his  (that  is,  of  his  son)  /  they  clamor 
for  him,  and  father-his  he  say:  "Well  the  blood-mine  that;  mother- 
liis  she  have  do  nnrse  him  owing-to-me". 

Onl}^  a  very  free  translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  above  can  give 
the  full  meaning:  "When  the  maternal  kin  demand  the  delivering 
over  of  the  infant  boy  who  has  lost  his  mother  by  death,  the  father 
who  wishes  to  care  for  the  boy  himself,  will  say:  'I  have  begotten  that 
boy.  He  is  my  flesh  and  blood  (or  more  correctly,  my  seed).  It  is 
due  to  me  that  his  mother  has  brought  him  forth  after  developing 
him  in  her  womb,  and  has  nursed  him,  as  long  as  she  was  alive,  at 
her  breast.  Without  me  (and  of  course  his  mother)  that  boy  would 
not  exist  at  all.  Hence,  I  am  claiming  him  to  rear  because  next  to 
his  mother  1  am  the  author  of  his  life'  ". 

Thus  against  the  claim  of  the  maternal  kin  who  demand  the  in- 
fant boy  because  born  of  their  female  moiety-member,  the  father 
justifies  his  right  to  rear  the  boy  on  the  ]iart  which  he  played  in  pro- 
creating the  child.  This  part  is  second  only  to  that  of  the  mother  in 
gestation,  delivery  and  lactation.  This  greater  role  which  the  mother 
Inlays  in  propagating  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  expression  "u  pa" 
=  give  suck,  and  is  fully  acknowledged  by  the  tribe. 

But  the  father's  declaration  cited  above,  in  no  way  contests  the 
fundamental  right  Avhich  the  maternal  kin  have  to  claim  the  child 
after  he  has  attained  maturity  The  father  recognizes  that  the  boy 
belongs  b}'  his  ver}"  birth  to  his  mother's  moiety  and  even  the  term 
"a  gapugu"  =  blood  mine,  Avliich  he  used  to  stress  the  close  relation- 
ship existing  between  father  and  son,  does  not  im])ly  any  desire  to 
change  the  moiet}'  al^liation  of  the  boy.  For  the  Gunantuna  do  not 
express  moiety  affiliation  by  the  term  "blood"  (although  the  two 
moieties  are  equivalent  to  two  different  strains  of  blood),  but  b,y  such 
terms  as  "stock,  countenance,  bone,  etc.''  In  brief  the  word  "a 
gapugu"  does  not  mean  "blood"  in  the  sense  we  understand  it,  but 
rather  "sperm"  or  "semen". 

the  Gimantunu  than  the  role  of  the  father  because  the  foiiuer  extends  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  the  latter  which  is  transitory  in  character.  The 
term  "a  gapugu"  is  strictly  limited  to  the  part  which  the  father  plays  in  the 
conception  of  children  and  refers  more  properh'  to  "  the  semen ".  Moreover, 
the  father  uses  that  term  preferably  or  even  exclusively  with  reference  to  his  male 
child.  I  ha-\e  no  record  of  a  father  referring  to  his  daughter  by  the  term  "  a 
gapugu  ''.     A  mother  will  ne\"er  call  her  child  by  this  term. 
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A  still  further  proof  that  the  father  in  the  instance  related  does 
not  claim  his  son  for  his  own  moiety,  is  that  he  will  not  prevent  the 
boy  from  going  to  his  maternal  kin  when  he  has  completed  his  years 
of  childhood.  In  this  particular  ease  the  father  is  faced  with  the 
difticulty  that  the  maternal  kin  are  urging  their  claim  and  wish  to 
take  the  boy  even  though  he  is  still  an  infant.  While  admitting  that 
the  boy  belongs  to  their  moiety  the  father  contests  tlie  maternal  kin's 
right  to  rear  the  boy  and  reminds  them  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  hold  the  first  title  to  the  boy.  He  tells  them  that  it  was  his 
act,  not  theirs,  that  brought  the  boy  into  existence.  This  argument 
silences  all  objections  on  the  part  of  the  boy's  maternal  kin  because, 
as  I  have  noted  above,  they  admit  the  justice  of  his  claim.  They 
know,  moreover,  that  the  father's  declaration  means  only  that  he 
Avishes  to  care  for  the  boy  during  childhood  and  is  not  claiming  him 
permanently. 

In  the  course  of  such  an  argument  the  father,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
means,  will  add  weight  to  his  claim  by  handing  over  to  his  son's 
maternal  kin  a  certain  amount  of  shell  money  which  was  set  aside 
for  the  boy  on  tlie  very  day  of  his  birth.  When  he  gives  them  this 
money   he   will   say:    "Kana   tabu   go"  =  Of   him   sliell-money    this. 

This  means  that  the  sum  in  question  is  not  a  present  made  to  his 
son,  still  less  to  the  hitter's  relatives,  but  simply  a  sum  that  was  put 
aside  for  the  boy  at  his  birth  and  which  is  to  be  turned  over  to  him 
when  he  is  grown.  That  is  why  the  father  uses  the  possessive  and  not 
the  designatiA'e  pronoun.  Tlie  maternal  kin  are  thus  entrusted  with 
the  money  as  a  token  of  the  father's  ultimate  recognition  of  this  claim 
but  tliey  are  not  allowed  to  spend  it  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

When  the  father  has  successfully  comiDleted  the  above  negotiations 
with  the  kin  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  has  won  their  consent  to  keep 
the  child  tempoi-arily.  he  Avill  then  look  for  someone  to  care  for  liis 
hoy.  The  author  has  been  told  of  two  courses  which  the  father  may 
follow  in  selecting  a  suitable  woman  to  care  for  his  child. 

First,  the  father  may  select  a  woman  of  his  own  iiioiely. — his 
motlier.  it'  she  is  still  alive.  In  such  a  case  we  hax'c  llic  ahnoi'iiiaiily, 
sti'ii'tly  a\'oi(l('(l  in  llic  insli1n1ion  of  adoplion.  of  a  \vonian  belong- 
ing 1o  one  moiety  rearing  a  eliild  belonging  1o  llie  o]))iosite  moiety, 
llowexci'.  when  lliei-e  is  a  case  of  a  child  snddenly  hei'cft  of  its  mother 
a  decision  has  to  he  made  pi-omptly  in  order  to  proxide  cai'e  I'^v  the 
orphan.  Ami  it  may  so  hap])en  that  pei'soiis  of  llie  child's  moiety 
are  not  availal)le.      In   such  a  case   the   abnormality   of  a    person    of 
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one  moiety  caring  for  the  child  of  another  moiety  is  unavoidable 
and  tolerated  only  on  the  grounds  that  the  arrangement  is  not 
permanent.  The  following  text  describes  such  a  course  that  the 
widower  father  may  follow.  The  text  contains  the  term  "a  bul" 
=  a  child,  and  I  am  rendering  it  in  that  sense,  although,  as  I  have 
explained,  we  must  chiefly  understand  "a  boy"  by  that  term: 

Nina  tamana  pa  i  oi]0  '^  tar  /  nam  ra  bul  ta  ra  umana  niuruna, 
nina  ra  vavina,  na  i  tamana,  io,  nam  ra  vavina  na  balaure. 

That  father-its  not  he  yield  give  /  that  the  child  to  the  some  mater- 
nal-kin-its, that  the  woman,  mother  of  father-its,  well,  that  the  woman 
will  take-eare-of-it. 

In  other  words,  when  the  widower  refuses  to  give  his  child  to  its 
maternal  kin,  he  will  get  his  own  mother  to  care  for  the  child.  The 
grandmother  (whom  we  assume  not  to  be  an  old  woman  or  a  widow, 
in  Avhich  case  she  usually  stays  with  her  son)  lives  with  her  husband 
in  another  settlement.  She  will  carry  her  grandchild  away  with  her 
or  another  woman  will  bring  the  child  to  her  (ta  tika  na  vavina  na 
kap  ia  =  some  one  woman  will  carr}-^  it. )  I  have  been  told  that  the 
father  himself  might  take  the  child  to  its  paternal  grandmother 
(tumu  tamana  pa  na  oi]0  me,  ia  iat  na  kap  '°  ia  pirrti  nana  =  in  case 
father  its  not  will  allow  another  to  carry  it,  he  himself  will  bring  it 
it  to  mother  his). 

Besides  "balaure''  (transitive  verb)  =  take  care  of,  occurring  in 
the  above  text,  the  grandmother  is  also  said  to  "vau  pa  "^  nurse 
with  her  breast,  or  "vamum  pa"  =  feed,  or  "var)ala"  ^  rear,  this 
child.  Here  the  Gunantuna  use  certain  expressions  which  I  have 
explained  in  my  stud}'  of  Adoption  among  the  Gunantuna.  The  rea- 
son is  that  there  exists  a  certain  similarity  between  an  adoptive  child 

^s"  ono  "  (inlransiti\x'  verb)  =^  "  yield  to  ,  accede  to,  assent  to,  grant,  tolerate, 
suffer,  permit,  accept  ",  and  then,  "  listen  to,  obey ".  The  exact  sense  of  this 
\'erb  ahvaj's  depends  on  the  qualifying  word  which  accompanies  it  as  "  tar  "  = 
give,  "  pa  "  =^  the  effective  particle  or  the  preposition  "  tai  "  =  to  and  "  ma  " 
=  with. 

^^  Among  the  Gunantuna  it  is  unusual  for  a  man  to  carry  a  babe.  If  he  does 
so  in  an  exceptional  case  as  is  related  here,  he  carries  the  babe  lying  on  both 
his  arms  which  he  holds  against  his  chest.  This  manner  of  conveying  a  babe 
is  called  "kap"  (trans.),  "  puak  "  (trans),  "  rarat  "  (trans.),  or  "rite"  (trans.). 
But  a  man  ne\'er  carries  a  baby  in  a  tapa  or  an  imported  cloth  as  is  the  cus- 
tomary way  for  a  woman  to  carry  small  children.  When  a  child  is  somewhat 
older  a  man  will  carry  it  riding  on  his  shoulder  or  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
but  never  riding  on  his  hip  as  the  women  carry  small  children. 
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and  an  orphan  bereft  of  his  mother  and  reared  by  anotlier  woman. 
But  a  motherless  half-orphan  will  not  be  called  an  "adoptive  child". 
The  adoptive  child  does  not  leave  those  who  liave  adopted  it,  whereas 
an  orphan,  such  as  referred  to  above,  leaves  his  father  and  g-oes  to 
his  maternal  kin  when  he  is  otowu  up. 

The  motherless  half-ori)han  calls  its  paternal  <i'randmother  with 
whom  it  stays,  and  also  her  husband,  "tubug'u."  "Tubu  .  .  .  ," 
with  the  personal  pronoun  suffixed,  means  simply  ''grandparent". 
It  is  also  used  reciprocally  for  '" grandchild ".-" 

The  grandmother  will  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  when 
the  orphan  becomes  old  enough  to  understand  to  explain  to  liim  that 
lie  ])cl()iigs  to  the  moiety  opposite  to  her  own,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
Gunantuna  first  educational  principles  to  instruct  the  children  con- 
cerning their  moiety-affiliation  and  their  blood  kin, — this  in  view  of 
the  fact  tlmt  the  Avhole  scheme  of  their  tribal  life  is  based  upon 
matrilineal  descent  and  a  recognition  of  the  two  moieties.  Such  an 
opportunity  for  enlightenment  may  come  Avhen  he  may  happen  to 
address  her,  not  as  "tubugu"",  but  as  "turuaigu"",  the  latter  expres- 
sion denoting  in  its  proper  sense  "a  person  related  to  one  by  the 
mother's  side"  and  in  a  wider  sense  "a  person  of  one's  own  moiety, 
either  male  or  female",  a  double  meaning  which  the  word  "niurugu" 
also  lias.  The  grandmother  will  then  say  to  the  orphan:  "Turuaim 
Jia  .'  U  keabula  ta  ra  enana,  ma  iau  keabula  ta  ra  tikai"  =  ]\Iaternal- 
kin-tliine  AVho  ?  Thou  in-turn  some  the  different,  and  I  in-turn  some 
the  one  (■'Who  is  your  maternal  kin?  You  address  me  as  such, 
but  I  am  not.  You,  for  your  part,  belong  to  one  moiety,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  hail  from  the  other.  We  have  nothing  in  common  in  that 
regard"). 

The  Gunantuna  term  such  a  discrimination  or  repudiation  of  an- 
otlier  as   one's  moietj'-member   "a  varpilakr/i".-^     Under   other   cir- 

-•5 "  Tubu  .  .  ."  donotcs  also  the  rocii)rocal  relalion.shii)  l)etwoc'U  maternal 
graiiiliiarcnt.s  and  grantlchildren. 

-'A  noun  diTi\cd  from  liio  tr;in>iti\'o  verb  "  pilake ''  =  "judge,  weigh, 
.scrui  iiiizf,  di-ccni,  di-iin'j.iii-li.  murk,  di.-criminale,  diffciT'iitiale,  part,  separate, 
.select  or  chocse '",  and  tlicn,  "  i(  pudiaic.  disclaim,  exclude,  debar,  expel",  es- 
pecially when  followed  hy  tin-  (lualifyiiijj:  noIj  "  \iie "  =:  reject,  or  by  the 
prepcsition  "  kan  "  =:  away  from.  'J'lie  following  cxamiiic  illustrates  tlii.s  sense 
of  the  verb  "  pilako  ". 

A  (iimanluna  who  meets  stranger.-,  i.e.,  j^'isons  nol  Ixloiigiiig  (o  Jiis  moicly, 
in  his  held  and  wiio  iloes  not  see  thai  Ihey  have  an,\'  legitimate  reason  for  being 
there,  will   .<av   in  ,in   angry   tone:   '' A\at   a   uman.a   enana.     Koko  avat  a  vana 
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eumstanees  sueli  a  repudiation  would  be  considered  a  severe  rebuke 
or,  as  the  Gunantnna  sa,y,  "a  varvul".  It  is  proffered  when  the  ad- 
dressee has  done  something  that  is  allowed  only  among  moiety-mem- 
bers and  is  meant  to  impress  the  offending  individual  with  the  im- 
propriet}'  of  his  action.  Such  a  repudiation  also  occurs  in  quarrels 
and  litigations.  The  above  discrimination  by  the  paternal  grand- 
mother is  not  however  meant  as  a  rebuke  but  as  information. 
Naturally,  the  news  is  unpleasant  to  the  orphan  who  knows  now 
from  his  grandmother's  remark  that,  kind  as  she  might  be  to  him, 
she  is  not  his  real  kinswoman  and  does  not  have  for  him  the  same 
regard  as  she  would  for  one  of  her  own  moiety.  He  knows  now  that 
his  true  kindred  belong  to  the  other  moiety  and  he  will  be  eager  to 
go  to  his  maternal  relatives. 

The  second  course  which  the  widower  may  follow  is  to  let  his 
married  brother  and  his  sister-in-law  rear  the  eliild  for  him.  Such 
an  arrangement  is  considered  most  appropriate,  for  the  child  is  then 
confided  to  a  woman  of  its  own  moiety,  although  she  may  not  be  a 
close  relative  of  the  child's  mother.  Moreover,  in  the  Gunantnna 
classificatory  system  of  relationship,  such  a  woman  is  called  "the 
mother"  of  the  child  in  cpiestion,  since  the  Gunantnna  regard  the 
wives  of  two  brothers  as  "sisters"  who  "mother"  their  children  in 
common.  Furthermore,  the  brother  of  the  child's  father  is  termed, 
not  "its  paternal  uncle",  but  "its  other  father",  since,  according  to 
the  same  classificatory  system,  two  brothers  "father"  their  offspring 
in  common. 

The  father  will  not  hesitate  to  confide  the  child  to  his  brother  and 
sister-in-laAV  for  he  feels  certain  that  they  will  deal  as  kindly  with 
the  child  as  would  its  own  father  and  mother.  But  here  again  there 
is  no  cpiestion  of  the  child  being  "adopted"  by  its  paternal  uncle 
and  his  wife.  The  child  will  also  be  informed,  at  the  proper  time, 
of  its  true  moiety-affiliation  and  will  later  return  to  its  maternal  kin. 

If  the  paternal  uncle  and  his  wife  have  children  of  their  own,  their 
children  will  be  "first  cousins"  of  the  orphan,  just  as  in  our  system 

ta  kaigii  uma  "  =  You  (plural)  the  some  different.  Absolutely  not  you  shall 
enter  nij'  field!  He  so  reminds  the  strangers  that  they  are  not  his  moiety- 
members,  "  i  pilake  vue  diat  "  =  he  repudiate  them.  The  strangers  realize  that 
they  must  leave  immediately  for  the  owner  has  expelled  them  by  these  words, 
"  i  pilake  diat  kan  kana  ijma  "  =  he  discriminate  them  away  from  his  field, 
that  is,  "he  orders  them  out  of  his  field"  or  "he  tells  them  to  leave",  because 
they  are  not  his  moietj'-members  and  consequently  are  not  his  friends. 
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of  relationsliip  But  anioii<i'  the  Gunantuua  i^arallel  "first  eoushis" 
Avhose  fathers  are  brothers  are  likened  to  and  railed  '"brothers  and 
sisters",  thoug'h  usually  with  the  appellative  "kava""  added,  Avhereas 
parallel  "first  cousins'"  from  mothers  who  are  sisters  are  simply 
termed  "brothers  and  sisters"  In  either  ease,  parallel  first  cousins 
are  fundamentally  denoted  by  the  terms  "brother  and  sister"  used 
in  the  classifieatory  sense. 

The  followinp-  text  illustrates  the  regard  which  the  father's  brother 
and  his  sister-in-law  have  for  the  child  to  whom  they  are  "other  father 
and  mother":  Nina,  dir  turana  ma  tamana,  i  kure --  nam  ra  bul  / 
tago  i  marmari  ia  =  That,  both  be-brother  and  father-its.  he  take-care- 
of  that  the  child       because  he  love-out-of-compassion  it. 

It  is  jdain  from  the  above  that  the  paternal  kin  (not  merely  the 
maternal  kinj  have  compassion  on  a  child  bereft  of  its  mother.  The 
Gunantuna  system  of  kinship  surrounds  the  child  with  more  than  one 
"father"  and  more  than  one  "mother",  each  of  them  ]"eady  to  care 
for  it  in  case  of  emergency.  In  caring  for  the  orphan  child  the 
father's  brothei*.  or  "other  father"  does  not  expect  any  remunera- 
tion for  his  service  any  more  than  does  the  father's  mother  if  she 
should  rear  her  son's  orphan.-'  If  sut-h  a  motherless  half-orphan  be 
a  girl,  her  paternal  kinswoman  who  rears  her  will  receive  a  small 
remuneration  from  the  girl's  maternal  kin  wlieu  the  girl  is  sought 
in  marriage,  and  the  girl's  father  will  recei\-e  his  customary  share  of 
the  bride-price  since  he  has  su])ervised  her  rearing  and  has  regularly 
pro\"idcd  food  for  her. 

In  the  ]iresent  study  we  need  not  consider  the  exiiediency  of  the 
widower-father  hastily  i-emarrying  in  order  to  ])rovide  a  s1e])mo1her 
foi-  his  half-or])lian.  Such  a  ]u-ocedure  is  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Gunantnna.  While  the  fatliei-  may  marry  again  he  \\\\\  not  do  so 
in  a  linrry  jind  nc\"er  For  the  reason  of  hax'ing  someone  to  care  I'oi'  his 
child.  In  \';\f\  when  he  remarries  lie  does  not  bring  his  child  hack 
to  the  paternal  lioiiieslead  bnt  lets  it  I'cmain  with  llie  |)ersons  to 
whom  it  lias  been  enlrnsled,  becanse.  in  any  excnl.  the  child  mnst  go 
to    its   maternal    kin    in    a    few  years.      Hence,   among    Hie    (Jimantiina 

--"kure"  (inni-.  \(rl))  =1=  "Like  cai-e  of,  rule.  iroNcru.  coiilrol.  \>r  lool  or 
master   of,    lia\i'   al    one'-   ili.-|  lo-al  ".   and    tiiiii,   lo    "dccidi',    jildiir",   .and    so    on, 

-"I  know  of  no  iii>Lance  in  wliicli  a  (InnanMin.i  w  idow  rr  ha-  cnlriislcd  Ins 
j'oiinn  chilli  for  rearing  lo  lii<  nianicd  .-i-oi-  and  Ikt  hii-l)and.  Ihis  aiiii.ircnl  ly 
doe-  not    ((ccur.  i      '    I      I      i 
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we  do  not  hear  of  eases  where  chihlren  suffer  from  the  indifference 
or  cruelty  of  stepmothers. 

The  Gunantuna  express  as  follows  the  rule  that  an  orphan  child, 
not  delivered  u]i  at  once  on  tlie  mother's  death  to  her  kin,  must  ^o 
to  them  when  it  lias  reached  a  certain  age,  usually  the  age  of  pubert}' : 
Tnmu  na  ijala,  na  tadap  ra  umana  niuruna  =  When  it  will  be-big, 
it-will  join  the  some  maternal-kin-its.  ("When  the  child  is  grown 
up  it  goes  to  its  maternal  relatives  and  remains  with  them  per- 
manentl}-'')  -'^ 

Although  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents  may  be  a  reason  for 
adoption  of  a  cliild,  the  Gunantuna  only  rarely  dispose  of  an  orphan 
child  in  that  way.  The  following  text  refers  to  a  case  of  adoption 
of  a  motherless  half-orphan.  My  informant.  To  Kakao,  related  the 
stor}"  to  me  in  the  following  words : 

I  mat  nfi  /  i  nam  ra  bul,  ma  To  Kinkin,-"'  dir  taulai.  dir  moiije  nam 
ra  bul  /  ma  dir -'^  puak  pa  ia.     I  vanium  pa  ia.     Ari  i  tai]i,  ma  i  tav 

- -^  The  following  coiToborative  text  on  a  motherless  half-orphan  so  reared  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  Father  Bender:  "  Di  vamum  pa  ia  /  upi  na  nala  /ma  di  tul 
tar  mule :  di  vaqala  ka  tar  ia  "  =  One  feed  it  /  so-that  it-might  grow-up  /  and 
one  send  gi\'e  back-it:  one  rear  only  give  it  ("the  paternal  relatives  rear  such 
a  child  and  when  it  is  grown  up  they  turn  it  over  to  the  maternal  kin  for  whom 
they  simply  brought  it  up ") .  Father  Bender  adds  that  in  his  district  such 
a  motherless  orphan  is  called  "  a  vamum  pa  "  ^  an  orphan.  In  other  coun- 
trysides this  term  is  used  for  "  an  adopti\'e  child  ". 

-•^  To  Kinkin  was  "a  luluai "  =  a  rich  man,  who  li\-ed  in  the  countrj'side  of 
Raluana.  He  had  an  appointment  from  the  German  Go\"ernment  as  the  nati\'e 
judge  of  that  district  and,  at  the  time  of  my  residence  there,  was  one  of  the 
most  Europeanized  natives  in  the  whole  Bismarck  Archipelago.  He  owned  a 
horse  and  buggy  and  lived  in  a  house  modeled  on  the  mansions  of  the  white 
colonists.  The  fact  that  he  so  readily  used  condensed  milk  to  feed  his  adopted 
child  shows  that  he  had  ''  ad^'anced "  ideas.  His  modern  waj's  were  much 
talked  about  b3'  the  Gunantuna. 

-'■The  use  of  the  dual  "dir"  =  they  two  or  both,  is  idiomatic.  In  reality 
only  To  Kinkin's  wife  carried  the  baby  but  it  is  customary  for  the  Gunantuna 
to  attribute  also  to  the  husband  an  action  which  his  wife  performs,  especially 
when  he  is  in  her  company.  The  same  is  true  of  actions  performed  by  the 
husband;  these  are  also  attributed  to  the  wife.  The  Gunantuna  express  both 
actions  and  speech  of  a  married  man  or  woman  t)y  the  dual  number.  The 
reason  for  this  linguistic  usage  is  that  husband  and  wife  are  considered  a  imit 
on  account  of  the  conjugal  tie  uniting  them.  The  dual  "  dir  "  =  they  two  or 
both,  is  also  used  concerning  mother  and  child,  father  and  child,  brother  and 
brother,  sister  and  sister,  for  a  verj^  sim.ilar  reason.  This  use  of  the  dual  is 
illustrated  as  follows: 
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vatukiie  tar     nam  ra  u  -■  na  bnluiakau,-*  ma  i  u  ia      ma  i  kodom  tana. 

If  a  mother,  carr>-inii-  her  l)al)o  in  a  lapa-floth.  jioes  lo  iho  well  and  y:e(s 
drinking  watei-,  cxi'rylxjdy  will  say,  "  dir  nana  kninjia  "  =  ho(h.  mother  and 
child,  got  drinking  water,  althongh  of  eonrse  the  little  child  fetches  none.  If 
the  mother  take  a  di'ink  of  water,  it  will  again  be  said,  "  dir  nana  niomo  "  = 
both,  mother  and  child,  drink.  If  a  lather  is  working  in  the  field  and  his  little 
boy  i.s  playing  somewhere  near  him,  the  pa.sser.s-by  will  ask  the  fathiM':  "Amm- 
tamana   papalum?"  =   You   both,  father   and  son.  work? 

Two  brothers,  each  liaxing  his  own  est.ate,  shell-mone>'.  and  faiiiil>'  will  ne\"er- 
thele.s.s  speak  as  if  tliey  owned  excrything  in  common.  e\'en  their  children. 
They  make  one  notaljle  excei)lion  howe\er.  namely  they  nex'er  refer  t(j  their 
wi\-es  as  if  they  wei'c  their  connnon  i>roi,)erty.  Each  one  calls  the  other's  wife 
"sister-in-law".  Two  l)rothers  refer  to  each  other's  offsi)ring:  "Amir  ga  ka\a 
vuc  "'  ^  We  two  other<  ha\  e  beget  forth  it.  Likewise  is  said  of  two  sisters 
that  they  each  ha\-e  gixcn  birth  to  the  children  of  the  other  or  ha\'e  ])rought 
forth  in  common:  "Dir  ga  ka\a"  ■=  Both  have  bear  it.  The  CSunantuna 
classificatory  system  of  i-elarionship  centers  around  the  two  fundamental  concep- 
tions that  brothers  "fathei'"  their  oifspring  in  common.  ,and  sislei-s  "mother" 
their  progeny  conjointl.w  And  if  l)rothcrs  are  .said  to  "  beget  "  one  another's 
children,  they  are  logically  called  "fathers"  of  tho.se  children,  and  not  "pater- 
nal uncles".  Consequently  the  children  of  brothers  cannot  term  themselves 
"first  cousins",  but  only  "brothers  and  s;sl(>rs"  in  the  classificatory  meaning. 
And  if  sisters  are  said  "  to  bring  forth"  each  other's  children  th(\v  must  l)e  called 
''mothers"  of  these  children,  and  not  "maternal  aunts".  The  childi'en  of  sisters 
cannot  th(Mi  term  lheiii-el\es  "first  cousins"  but  "brothers  and  sisters"  in  the 
classificatory  meaninti'.  It  must  be  enqihasized.  howexer,  that  notwithstanding 
this  terminology,  bi'oiliei-  do  not  in  any  .sense  share  their  wi\(>s  in  common, 
or  sistei's  their  husband^.  There  is  no  question  wha1e\-er  of  promiscuous  sexual 
intercourse  betwtcn  brothers  and  their  wives  and  between  sist(>i's  and  their 
husbands  in  the  (lun.antuna  tribe.  The  use  df  the  dual  number  m(^rel\-  denotes 
group  solidarity   or   the   clo-e   union   of  certain   relaticMiships. 

-'"a  u  .  .  ."  (n(jun).  with  the  personal  jironoun  suffixed,  means  first,  "the 
female  iireast  of  .  .  ."  and.  seeondly.  "  th(>  male  genitals  of  .  .  .",  liecavrsc  the 
(lunantuna  see  some  similarity  between  the  serolum  and  the  \irga  on  the  one 
hand  and  tlie  female  bi'east  and  its  nipple  on  the  other.  Without  the  jiersonal 
jii-onoun  ad<led  "a  u"  mean<  "the  jn-oduct  of  the  femal(>  breast,  or  the  milk''. 
In  that  acceptation  "a  u"  is  also  \i.sed  to  denote  the  ndlk  of  any  female  mam- 
mal, foi'  instance,  a  cow.  as  in  the  case  cited  abo\-e.  Ag.ain.  the  noun  "u" 
might  be  preceded  by  the  pronoun  and  thus  indicate  the  jierson  or  ]iersons  for 
who.se  \i-r  the  nulk  of  the  f( male  breast  is  intended.  Such  is  the  ca.so  in  the 
phrase  "  agu  u"  :=:  for  me  femal(>  l)reast.  oi'  my  mother,  bec.iu-e  the  mother 
nurses  the  child  at  hn-  bi-e,i<t.  Tin-  expression  al-o  mcan>  "for  me  milk,  or 
my  nulk".  for  example,  the  conden>ed  milk  I  am  drinkint:.  I''iiiall\-.  as  the 
text  shows,  "u"  occurs  as  a  transili\c  \iib  and  mu-l  then  be  rmdiird  by 
"  .stick,  imliibe,  inhale  ". 

-■""a  bidmak.iu  "  (noun)  is  .1  h.\lirid  nrologism:  ''a  Iml  "  r-  a  child,  the 
connective    particle    "ma",    meant,    to    I'acililalc    the    pronunciation,    and    the 


■^ 
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"She  (lie  motlier  /  of  tliat  the  child,  and  Mr.  Kinkin,  he-aiid-she 
husbaiid-and-wife,  both  like  that  the  child  /  and  both  carry  it.  He 
adopt  it.  AVlien  it  cry,  and  he  already  put-in-the-moiith  o'ive  /  that 
the  milk  of  cow,  and  it  suck  it  and  it  beconie-quiet  by-it". 

A  niotlier  had  died  leavinj^'  an  infant  cliil(L  To  Kinkin  and  his 
wife  assisted  at  the  funeral.  When  they  saAv  the  chihl  they  took  a 
]ikiii<z'  to  it  and   wished  to  adopt   it.     When  To   Kinkin    had  settled 

English  word  "  cow  ",  and  Hterally  means  "  (he  offspring  of  cow  ''.  This  neologism 
was  coined  by  the  Cimiantuna  aftei'  cattle  (formerly  of  course  unknown  to  them) 
had  been  introduced  into  the  island  by  the  white  colonists.  The  expression 
denotes  the  bo\ine  race  in  general,  that  is,  a  cow,  a  bull,  or  an  ox.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  sex  of  the  animal  the  Gunantuna  add  to  the  general  term  "  tutana  " 
or  "  \a\'ina  ""  and  say:  "a  Indmakau  tutana''  ^=  a  l)0\"ine  animal  male,  or  "a 
bulmakau  \'a\ina  "  =  a  ho\"ine  animal  female. 

A  similar  neologism  is  "  a  bulmaot  "  ==  the  offspring  of  a  horse,  or  simply 
a  horse.  The  last  element  of  that  i)hrase  is  but  a  corrujited  form  of  the  English 
word  "  hoi'se  ",  for  the  Clunantuna  find  it  difhcult  tu  i)ronounce  a  word  contain- 
ing the  h  or  the  s  sound  as  their  two  main  dialects  contains  neither  of  these 
sounds.  Thus  the.  initial  "  h  "  was  drcjpped.  and  the  final  "s"  changed  to  "t" 
because  this  stjnnd  comes  nearest  to  the  "s"  hi  their  j)r(3nunciation.  Moreover, 
they  suppressi>d  the  '"  r "  before  "t"  since  the  consonantal  cluster  "  rt  "  is 
unfamiliar  to  them. 

As  horses  were  an  inqiortat  ion  brought  to  the  island  liy  the  while  colonists 
the  Ciunantuna  found  these  animals  as  strange  as  cat  lie  and  likened  l)oth  horses 
and  cattle  to  the  biggest  domesticated  animals  they  knew  of,  the  pig.  Thus,  at 
first,  they  called  them:   "a  umana  i-)ala  na  boroi  "  =  the  some  big  of  hog. 

While  oidy  a  few  colonists  kept  cattl(\  hoi'ses  were  in  general  use  among  them 
and  were  used  chiefiy  as  mounts.  When  the  nati\-es  saw  the  colonists  riding 
horseback,  they  were  imjiressed  with  the  intimate  union  of  horse  and  rider,  which 
seemed  to  them  to  resemble  such  a  unit  as  is  formed  by  a  mother  conveying 
her  chikl.  and  the>'  therefore  spoke  of  rider  and  horse  in  th(^  dual  number. 
Whatever  was  predicated  of  the  horse  was  also  predicated  of  the  rid(>r  and  vice 
versa.  For  example,  when  a  man  on  horseback  lets  the  animal  drink  at  a 
si)ring  and  does  not  dismount  to  take  a  drink  himself,  the  native  who  witnesses 
this  action  will  in\:iriably  say,  "  dir  nionio  "  ^=  both  drink,  exactly  as  he  would 
say  it  concerning  a  mother  who,  carrying  her  l)aby,  goes  to  a  well  and  takes 
a  drink  in  which  the  baliy  does  not  share.  Again,  when  the  rider,  without  dis- 
mounting. i>auses  in  a  shady  i)lace  to  let  his  horse  graze  for  a  while,  the  natives 
will  say:  "Dir  en  ra  vura  "  =  Both  eat  the  short  grass,  or  "Dir  en  ra  kunai  " 
=  Both  eat  the  alang-grass.  Thus,  too,  when  a  missionary  sets  forth  on  horse- 
back to  go  gi\e  instruction  at  some  distant  place,  the  natives  will  ask  the  rider 
"Amur  a  vai'to\'o  "  =  You  both  will  give  instruction?  And  the  missionary, 
respecting  the  customs  and  linguistic  usage  of  the  peopl(>  will  courteously  reply: 
"  Maia.  amir  a  vartovo  "  =  Yes,  we  two  others  will  give  instruction. 
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the  matter  with  the  ehihl's  relatives-''  he  eharo'ed  his  wife  to  bring 
the  baby  ah)no'  with  her  This  she  did  Later,  when  the  chihl  began 
to  cry.  To  Kinkin  did  not  consider  it  beneatli  Ids  dignity  to  give  the 
baby  a  feeding  bottle  filled  with  cow's  milk  which  he  had  bought  from 
the  wife  of  a  colonist  The  child  began  to  snck  the  milk  from  the 
bottle  and  soon  stopped  crying. 

To  Tokao  visited  To  Kinkin  abont  that  time  and  the  latter  showed 
him  tlie  child,  the  feeding  bottle,  and  some  tins  of  condensed  milk. 
He  told  To  Kakao  all  abont  the  child  and  the  novel  way  in  which  he 
was  rearing  it.     To  Kinkin  said: 

"A  u  na  bulniakau  go.     lau  knlkul  •'"  ia  /  ta  ra  mitit  '■'  ai  go  ra  bul, 

-"  \\'l'  do  not  know  from  the  text  whether  the  child  was  di.<poscd  of  by  its 
father  or  by  its  maternal  kin,  nor  do  wo  know  what  price  To  Kinkin  paid  for 
the  child  or  whether  he  paid  anything  at  all.  But  we  can  be  sure  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  i)rincii)le  regulating  adojjtion.  the  child  hailed  from  the 
moiety  of  To  Kinkin's  wife,  for  if  the  child  belonged  to  To  Kinkin'.<  own  moiety 
he  would  not  have  given  it  into  his  wife's  charge  but  would  have  given  it  to 
one  of  his  female  kin  to  rear.  In  other  words,  it  was  really  To  Kinkin's  wife 
who  adopted   the   child   and  To  Kinkin  w;is  only   the  child's  adoptive  father. 

••" "  kulkul  "  (trans.)  is  the  total  reduplication  of  the  simi)le  verb  "  kul  " 
(trail.-.)  :=  l)uy,  purcha.se,  trade.  This  word  ]ilays  a  great  role  in  the  business 
relati(,n>  which  ha\e  developed  between  the  whites  and  the  Gunantuna.  At 
first,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Gunantuna  did  not  have  foreign  coin,  business 
relations  were  restricted  to  bartering  or  trading  nati\('  products  for  the  goods 
imported  by  the  whiles.  Later,  when  they  had  come  into  po.-^.session  of  foreign 
coin  they  u.-^ed  money  as  a  metliuiu  of  exchange  for  goods  bought  from  the 
whites.  But  e\'en  then,  the  chief  article  of  trade  remained  the  coconut  which 
the  (_iunantuna  grow  in  ahundance  and  trade  to  1h(>  whites  or  to  their  ap- 
pointed Chine.se  or  colored  tiaders  for  money  or  for  goods.  The  kernels  are 
taken  out  of  the  broken  coconuts  and  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  then  packed 
in  .-acks  niul  ('X}ioi1e(l  to  the  home  markets  undiM'  the  name  of  cojira.  which 
simiily  means  the  dried  kernel  of  the  coconut.  The  oil  which  (he  dried  k(n'nel 
of  the  coconut  or  the  cojira  yields  is  used  in  our  countries  for  the  manufacture 
of  coco-hut  tei'.  oleomargarin,  various  oils  ;ind  fats,  .soap  and  candles.  Hence 
thf'  iiroduci  i-  \'ery  xaluiihle  and  the  foremost  source  of  income  for  the  whites 
;ind  the  nati\-es  living  in  (he  South  Sea.  "Kulkul''  in  tlu-  al)0\c  also  means 
that  To  Kinkin  houglit  condensed  milk,  cliiefiy  with  rijie  coconuts.  TIk-  re- 
duplication   inilicates   that    he  rejieatedly   did   so. 

•'",1  mitit  "  (iinuii).  .1  ciiiruption  of  I'".iigli>li  Mistress  or  Mr>.  Here  the  '  >' 
li.is  l]eeii  cli,iii'j.'ed  into  'I  '  lOr  the  same  reason  as  gi\'en  in  footnote  2S.  In  this 
ca.se  "a  mitit  "  i-el'ei's  lo  Mrs.  I'arkinscju,  the  wife  of  a  coloiii-l  who  li\ed  in  To 
Kinkin's  neighhorhood.  She  was  ne\(i-  calli  il  hy  her  hu>l)and's  family  name 
hecau-e   the   (luiiantima    foniiil    ii    iMi|io--.ili|i'    lo   pronounce    it. 
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'giirr'-)  {.,}  ■;,  pa   ka.     I    g'a    tia    mat    /    ika   nana,   nia   iau    ga    tia 

'Tjig'^H'  '  aia  amir  g'a  tia  pnalv  pa  ia". 

(,;;;■.  of  eow  here.     I  buy  it  /  from  the  mistress  /  for  this 

;•      '    '>v,  of-me  adoptiye  child  only.     She  have  do  die  /  only  mother- 
^^Jr  .  ave  do  take-a-faney-to-it  only  /  and  Ave-two-others  have  do 

e  translation:  "Here  are  tins  of  condensed  milk.  I  l)uy  them 
_rom  Mrs.  [Parkinson]  for  this  baby,  n\y  adopted  child.  The  mother 
of  the  baby  died.  I  took  a  liking  to  it  and  told  my  Avife  to  carry  it 
home  with  ns". 

The  fact  that  the  Gunantuna  have  so  many  ways  of  providing  for 
a  motherless  child  may  perhaps  account  for  the  absence  among  them 
of  the  custom  of  burying  alive  the  orphaned  baby  with  the  deceased 
mother.  Such  a  custom  is  attributed  to  the  Bainii],  concerning  whom 
Father  Leo  Brenninkmeyer,  ]\[.S.C.,  in  his  recent  brochure,  ""lu 
Jahre  beim  Bergvolke  der  Baininger",  Herz-Jesu-Missionshaus,  llil- 
trup  bei  ]Muenster  i.W.,  1928,  furnishes  new  data    (p.  45-46). "■■^ 

3- "  niaiianC' "  (transitive  verb)  =  to  take  a  liking  or  fancy  to.  be  iilcascd, 
delighted  or  taken  up  with,  lo\c  out  of  esteem,  gratification,  admiration,  or 
rapture.  It  is  opposed  to  "  mari  "  (ti'ans.)  =  to  have  pity  on,  connniserate, 
love  out  of  compassion  or  S3'mpathy.  In  other  words,  the  Gunantuna  use  the 
verb  "  manane  "  concerning  objects  or  persons  naturallj'  pleasing,  charming, 
agreeable,  beautiful,  or  grand,  and  thus  exciting  a  love  or  desire  of  possessing 
them.  The  verb  niaii  is  used  regarding  persons  or  objects  in  a  pitiable  state, 
and  hence  arousing  pity   or   compassion. 

33  However,  even  among  the  Bainii]  not  every  child  whoso  mother  dies  is 
buried  alix'o  with  the  mother,  but  only  now-born  bal)ios  whose  mothers  die 
either  at  their  birth  or  a  short  time  afterwards.  Father  Brenninkmeyer  tells  us 
that  in  one  instance  of  which  he  was  a  witness,  the  child  was  only  ten  days  old, 
and  in  another  case,  only  three  weeks  old.  As  we  know  of  no  other  method  of 
doing  away  with  such  babies  than  that  indicated  by  Father  Brenninkmeyer,  it 
appears  that  the  Bainir)  consider  that  entombing  an  infant  with  its  deceased 
mother  is  an  indirect  killing.  The  Bainii-j  seemingly  shrink  from  a  direct  killing 
of  their  own  children  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  Gunantuna  do  (cf.  Illegiti- 
mate Birth,  loc.  cit.,  37-42). 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Legal  Status  of  a  Fatherless  IIalp-Orph 

The  p'eneral  principle  tliat  Tlie  Gmiajituna  follow  in  the  ca^ 
an  orphan  bereft  of  its  father  is  that  innnecliately  after  the  fnViA-.;, ._ 
rites  for  the  father  liave  been  conelncled,  the  child  goes  with  its  mother' 
to  the  mother's  former  homestead.  Neither  mother  nor  child  inherits 
the  deceased  man's  real  estate,  shell-money,  or  other  property.  These 
go  to  his  own  kin.  the  nepheAV  on  his  sister's  side  having  first  claiuL 
The  property  is  thns  kept  Avithin  the  father's  moiety.- ■' 

In  an  exceptional  case  a  husband  may  expressly  becpieath  a  jnece 
of  land  to  liis  wife  and  children,  or  for  some  urgent  reason  institute 
his  son  as  his  heir.  In  this  event  the  mother  and  children  will  re- 
main on  the  premises.  However,  sncli  instances  are  extremely  rare 
because  they  run  counter  ]iot  only  to  the  customary  law  of  inheritance, 
but  also  to  the  customary  grouping  of  the  settlements  Avherein  nor- 
mally the  married  men  of  the  one  moiety  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  other  occupy  their  own  distinct  area  together. 

It  frequently  happens  tliat  a  husband  makes  a  present  of  shell- 
money  to  his  wife  and  children  before  his  death.  The  following 
text  illustrates  such  an  instance: 

Pa  i  mat  boko,  i  lalaun  boko  '  nam  ra  tutana,  i  la  fabar  vue  '  ke 
natuna  '''  ma  ra  tabu  ma  nam  nana.  A  loloi,  ari  a  uviana.  Ma  na 
ra  tutana  pa  ta  uviana,  a  ura  vinun  uka  nam,  nm  a  kopo  na  vinun 
uka  ]uuu. 

Not  he  die  yet,  he  live  yet  '  that  the  man,  he  usually  ])resent 
away  /  merely  son-his  with  the  shell-money  /  an.d  that  mother-his.  A 
coil-of-shell-money.  if  a  rich-maiu  Put  that  the  man  not  some 
ricli-man,  a  two  Icii  only  one,  and  a  single  of  t(Mi  oidy  aiiolhci-. 

Free  translation:  '"Pefore  his  death  the  lnisl)an(l  makes  a  parting 
})i'('srii1    1o  his  son   and  to  1lic  motlici'  of  his  son.      If  1lic   husband  is 

•'■■'For  (IclHiU,  sec  INleicr,  Adojit  ion,  loc.  cit.,  1()-2L 

•'■'' Tlic  son  is  mentioned  Im'Toicj  tlie  niollicr  (o  imlicilc  llml  llic  >li(ll-nionc>' 
tiic  f.idiiT  h:i-  Lo\<n  n;ilf\-  Ik  lon'.:<  lo  iln'  ~on  iiml  nol  lo  llie  inoilicr.  .ililiouiih 
tli(;  l.illci-  or  licr  l,roili(r  will  kccji  it  nnlii  ilic  >on  is  j;ro\\n  np.  A  jzirl.  how- 
ovci'.  will   nol    iicci\c  :iny   ];ir'.:i'   pri-cnl    of  money   iVom    lier   ImiIhi-.       \\  lien   >li(; 

m;il'l'i<'^    ~lie    m:i\'    l'ec(-i\e    :i     lew    l.iMiolii-    hum     him.    Iiowexcl-. 
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•  ves  them  i  .-..,  of  shell-money  contaming-  up  to  one  Imn- 
-ATtioms.  If  of  only  moderate  means,  one  may  give  tAventy 
^thoms,  another  only  ten". 

^^-er  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  widow  leaves  with  her 

r  liei*  former  homestead,  she  will  say: 

uva.     Pa  kaugu  '''''  ta  tutana  nuilr/i  /  ma  pa  ta  tama  i 

i-*^-'''  -    •  "a  umana  hul ;  dia  tav  nat  na  lii].     I  na  vana  na  uva 

'  /    '  pa  i  na  ki  muhd  /  pa  piiv/ivavat. '^  avet  a  nana""  /  vana 

na  u  \  it    . 

"I  already  beeome-widow.  Not  of-me  some  husband  any-more  / 
and  not  some  father  of  any-more  /  that  tiie  some  child;  they  already 
beeome-young  of  orphan.  I  will  go  as  widow  away-from  /  you  (pL), 
not  I  will  stay  any-longer  /  with  j-ou  (plural),  we-others  will  niother- 
and-ehildren  /  go  as  Avidow". 

Free  translation:  "I  am  AvidoAved  uoav.  T  have  no  husband  any 
more  and  my  children  are  Avithout  a  father ;  they  have  become  little 
orphans.  As  a  AvidoAV  I  cannot  remain  Avith  you  any  longer.  It 
behooves  me  to  leave  together  Avitli  my  children". 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  the  AvidoAv  Avill  remain  in  his  settle- 
ment only  as  long  as  the  funeral  rites  are  going  on.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  mourners  although  she  does  not  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  ceremonies.  She  does  not  arrange  for  or  direct 
the   ceremonies.   n(;r   does   she   defraA'    the   expenses   connected    Avith 

•'■''■  Thii.s  (he  Gunantima  ordinaril}'  render  "  I  have  not  '",  ''  I  do  not  possess,  or 
own ",  etc., — ))>•  the  possessi^'e  pronoun  and  negative  particle,  without  A'erb. 
For  example,  "  jia  kaugu  ta  i)al"  ^  not  of-me  some  hut  ("I  have  no  hut",  or 
"I  own  no  hut").  The  affirmative  sense  is  expressed  as  follows:  "  iau,  kaugu 
ta  pal"  =  I,  of-me  some  hut  ("I  have  a  hut"j.  The  construction  is  similar 
when  the  designative  pronoun  is  used  or  the  personal  pronoun  suffixed  to  a  noun. 

37  Here  an  adverb  is  abnormally  intercalated  between  preposition  and  noun. 
It  would  be  incorrect  here  to  ]nit   the  ad\'erl)  afler  the   noun. 

■■* "  pirr/i "  (prei)osition)  or  "  pa  pir«i  ''  in  the  district  of  Rakunai  means 
"  with  "  in  the  sense  of  German  "  bei  "  or  French  "  chez  "  or  "  aupres  ".  The 
Gunantuna  suffix  the  personal  pi'onoun  to  this  preposition  and  to  a  few  others, 
Avhich  are  th(>n  construed  in  the  same  way  as  arc  nouns  denoting  the  integral 
part  of  a  whole  or  expressing  relationship,  to  which  likewise  the  personal 
pronoun  is  suffixed. 

"''Another  idiomatic  construction.  In  Gunanluna  the  pronoun  is  followed 
immediatel.v  b.v  the  particle  indicating  the  tense, — here  "  a  ",  expressing  the 
future. 
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tliem.     Apart    from   any    other    eonsiderai '  .i.     ler    very    s 
prohibit  her  from  assuming  sueh  a  role,  as  1  have  explained 
study  of  Adoption  among'  the  Gunantuna   (loc.  eit.,  14). 

In  connection  with  the  funeral  rites  her  chief  duties  are 
and  privately  to  lament  her  deceased  husband,  to  sing-  h' 
a  mournful  voice  if  she  was  truly  enamored  of  him,  and 
his  grave,  which  is  uot  dug  in  a  cemetery  but  in  a  hut  wL- 
hurriedly  erected  for  that  purpose  on  his  ancestral  h<> 
widow  is  assisted  in  these  duties  by  her  liusband's  mothei  .r 

is  still  alive,  by  his  sistei-s,  and  his  other  female  kin. 

The  day  her  husband  is  buried  the  widow  will  distribute  to  some 
of  the  women  who  assist  at  the  funeral  (especially  her  own  female 
kill  ami  friends)  a  small  amount  of  shell-money,  usually  the  sum 
which  she  received  from  her  husband  when  she  married  him  and 
which  sum  she  has  carried  about  with  her  during  his  lifetime.  How- 
ever, she  will  be  reim])ursed  for  these  gifts  by  either  her  husband's 
brother  or  sister's  son,  who  has  conducted  the  funeral  rites. 

The  time  of  mourning  that  the  witlow  must  observe  may  last  from 
a  week  or  foi'tnight  to  a  month,  or  even  longer  depending  on  the 
social  standiug  of  her  husbaiul.  If  he  was  a  rich  man  the  funeral 
ceremonies  in  his  honor  will  be  protracted;  if  a  man  of  ordinary 
means,  the  ceremonies  will  be  much  shorter.  All  during  the  period 
of  mourning  the  mortuary  tlrum  or  several  of  them  are  beaten, 
esjiecially  at  night,  to  scare  away  the  ghosts  and  to  prevent  them 
from  leading  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  to  the  abode  of  the  dead 
before  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  over. 

During  the  mourning  period,  day  aiul  night  the  Avidow  has  her 
face,  head  and  up[)er  pai't  of  her  body  covered  with  an  oily  black 
])fiii)t.  as  ha\('  likewise  the  otlnu-  women  who  assistetl  at  the  burial 
and  recei\ed  the  gift  of  a  little  sti'ing  of  shell-money.  After  the 
final  ceremony  al  which  all  kinds  of  food  are  served  in  the  open, 
(lances  take  place,  and  the  women  perfoi'm  their  last  pnblic  lamenta- 
tion, the  \\i(lo\v  Itathes  and  washes  the  paint  from  her  body.  The 
time  has  now  come  for  her  to  lea\'e  foi-  good  the  settlement  wliei'c  her 
hnsband  is  bnried  and  to  retni'ii  with  her  children  to  liei'  I'clatives" 
liomeslead.  It  is  at  this  jiiiiclnre  that  the  words  of  the  preceding 
text    ai'e  spoUcii. 

These  \\ord>  are  eipiixa  lent  to  a  fai'cwell  lo  hei'  laic  hiishands 
i-elati\cs  and  explain  to  them  why  she  must  dcpai't  willi  her  chil- 
dren.     She  sa\s  that   sinci'  she  is  now    a   widow  there   is  no  reason   for 
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':o  remain  among  them  any  longer.     Such  a  reason  existed  as  long 

^y  ...  H'  husband  Avas  alive  because  it  is  customary  among  the  Gunan- 

■  that  the  Avife  moves,  or  rather  is  led,  to  her  husband's  home- 

'-ifl  ,Hnd  relatives.     Therefore  she  had  stayed  with  her  husband  and 

',^,  as  CA'ery  married  Gunantuna  woman  does,  although  she 

■#ell  that  in  doing  so  she  lived  among  strangers,  i.e.,  people 

•to    another    moiety    than    her    own.     But    her    husband's 

;?5"bridged  the  moiety  gidt'  separating  her  from  him  and  from 

his  relatives,  established  friendly  relations  on  both  sides  and  helped 

her  to  forget  that  she  lived  among  strangers.     Now  that  her  husl)and 

's  dead  she  feels  the  fundamental  estrangement  that  exists  between 

iS  relatives  and  herself  on  account  of  the  different  moiety  affiliation. 

Consequently,  she  wishes  to  return  to  those  of  her  own  moiet.y  because 

she  is  loathe  to  remain,  witliout  any  justitication,  as  a  stranger  among 

strangers. 

Furthermore,  she  is  well  aware  of  the  tribal  law  wliicli  regulates 
association  between  men  and  women  of  opposite  moieties  and  wliich 
stipulates  that  a  woman  hailing  from  one  moiety  shall  not  live  on 
the  property  of  a  man  of  the  other  moiety  without  being  married  to 
him  or  without  being  his  daughter. 

She  also  tells  her  husband's  kin  that  she  Avill  take  her  children 
with  her  since  they  too,  liailing  from  the  other  moiety,  have  no 
fui'ther  reason  to  stay  with  strangers.  Xone  of  the  husband's  rela- 
tives, not  even  his  brother,  will  claim  the  widoAV  or  her  children,  but 
will  fully  approve  of  her  decision.  Once  the  widow  leaves  her  hus- 
band's people,  usually  she  will  not  return,  even  for  a  short  visit.  It 
is  not  her  duty,  but  theirs,  to  pay  respect  to  his  bones,  and  to 
"guard"  them,  as  the  Gunantuna  say. 

We  may  note  here  that  tliere  is  no  record  or  evidence  that  suttee 
was  ever  practised  by  the  Gunantuna.  Nor  do  we  find  any  trace  in 
the  present  or  from  the  past  of  the  custom  of  killing  or  entombing 
the  wife  at  the  husband's  death  so  that  her  ghost  may  accompan}" 
his  into  the  other  Avorld  and  provide  him  there  with  the  same  com- 
panionship he  enjoyed  in  this  woi-ld.''" 

■*"  Such  a  custom  seems  to  have  obtained  in  former  times  among  the  Bainin, 
according  to  Father  Brenninkmeyer,  loc.  cit.,  35.  Also  Father  Rascher,  "  Die 
Sulka,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ethnographie  A'on  Xeu-Pommern  ",  Archiv  fiir  Anthrop- 
ologie,  1904,  N.  F.,  Bd.  I,  215.  mentions  a  similar  Bainiij  custom,  at  the  death 
of  rich  men  only.  Although  I  Ii\'ed  for  four  j-ears  among  the  Sulka,  I  was 
never  told  anything  to  that  effect,  and  yet  I  repeatedly  questioned  a  very  old 
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The  Gunaiitima  wife  never  becomes  the  absohite  property  of 

husband  so  as  to  entail  or  even  to  permit  her  killing  at  his  ^^   , 

even  though  she  was  "bought"  for  him.     The  "purchase"  doe 
connote  unlimited  ownership  as  in  an  ordinary  buying.     On  ti--  «■ 
trary  when  tlie  kin  cede,  for  a  monetary  consideration, 
their  moiety  to  a  man  of  the  other  moiety,  they  retain  do 
her  and.   through  her,   over  the  children  she  might   beai 
continues  to   belong  to  her  own  moiety   and  hence  brings  1<> 
children  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  moiety. 

The  purchase  nuniey,  tendered  by  the  kin  of  the  luisband  to  those 
of  his  wife,  stands,  first,  for  our  marriage  contract  insofar  as  it  mal''" 
a  man  and  woman  lawful  husband  and  wife.     B}-  reason  of  that  pu 
chase  money  the  man  for  whom  the  woman  is  bought  acquires  the 
sole  right  to  use  her  sexually  and  requires  that  the  woman  be  faithful 
to  him  as  long  as  he  is  alive. 

Secondly,  from  the  economic  angle,  the  purchase  money  is  meant 
as  a  compensation,  paid  in  advance  by  the  kin  of  the  husband  to  the 
kin  of  the  wife,  for  the  labors  the  Avife  will  perform  in  her  husband's 
behalf  and  which  he  expects  from  her  in  justice  after  the  purchase 
money  has  been  turned  over  to  her  relati^'es.  At  the  same  time  this 
payment  of  the  purchase  money  precludes  every  claim  of  the  wife 
to  her  husband's  real-estate,  shell-money,  goods  and  chattels  and 
also  precludes  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  her  children,  although  the 
husband  may  make  presents  to  his  wife  and  children.  From  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  the  status  of  the  wife  among  the  Gunantuna  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  a  housekeeper  among  us. 

But  the  husband  in  no  sense  has  complete  dominion  over  his  wife. 
P'irst,  he  cannot  prevent  her  from  taking  refuge  with  her  kin  should 
he  grossly  maltreat  her.  Every  married  woman  among  the  Gunan- 
tuna will  go  to  her  relatives  in  such  instances  and  it  will  require, 

man  about  their  funeral  ceremonies.  He  enumerated  singly  the  objecls  which 
were  placed  in  the  grave  of  a  rich  man  or  a  so-called  chief,  but  he  never  men- 
tioned wives  being  killed  and  buried  with  him.  At  any  rate,  if  I  hat  cusloin  lias 
ever  existed  among  that  tribe  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  at  I  he  lime  of  my 
residence.  For  I  assisted  ])crson;illy  al  the  burial  of  se\cral  rich  men,  but  no- 
body ever  spoke  or  thought  of  murdiriuv:  their  wives,  although  the  original 
rites  were  ob.served  in  <lctail  because  nciilicr  tiir  jutsohs  buried  nnr  I  heir 
relatives  were  Christians.  As  for  the  Hainii].  liic  al)S(ncc  of  the  moicly-.-xstcm 
with  its  con.sequent  moiety  claim-  mi  women,  ami  I  lie  ]ireseiice  of  a  family 
organization  entirely  dilfcrent  from  thai  of  the  Sulka  and  the  ( Iiinaiitima.  max' 
account  in  part  for  the  killing  of  the  wile  at    the  hu-baiid's  dealli. 
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usnalh',  some  bribe  money  for  tlie  hiisbaud  to  persuade  her  to  return 
to  liim. 

Secondly,  the  husband  cannot  resell  his  wife,  not  even  in  case  of 
divorce.  That  right  i-emains  with  his  wife's  kin.  If  he  repudiates 
her  he  can  only  ask  back  tlie  price  which  his  relatives  paid  to  purchase 
h€i'  for  him.  Still  less  can  he  sell  her  to  someone  else  before  his 
death,  nor  can  his  relatives  trade  her  after  his  death.  The  marriage 
is  considered  dissohed  by  death  and  every  i-ight  of  the  husband  or 
his  kin  over  tlie  wife  ceases.  Not  even  the  purchase  money  can  be 
claimed  back  in  that  case. 

"  '^'dly,  the  husband  does  not  acquire  tlie  power  of  life  and  death 
his  Avife.     Hence  cases  of  wife-murder,  always  considered  un- 
I'aAvful  by  the  Gunantuna,  are  extremely  rare. 

As  the  rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  are  very  limited,  so  are 
his  rights  over  the  children  she  bears  him,  for  the  father  does  not 
exercise  absolute  rights  over  his  children  but  only  concurs  in  their 
affairs.  It  is  the  maternal  uncle  who  has  the  rights  over  the  children 
that  Ave  commonh'  assign  to  the  father.  Therefore,  on  the  father's 
death  none  of  his  relatiA'Cs,  not  CA'en  his  brother,  can  claim  his  chil- 
dren. Nor,  it  may  be  added  parenthetically,  can  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  man  claim  the  hitter's  Avidow.  It,  as  sometimes  hajipens, 
the  surA'iving  brother  wishes  to  take  the  AvidoAV  as  his  OAvn  second  or 
third  Avife,  she  must  be  purchased  for  him  anew.  The  paternal  uncle, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  called  in  the  classiticatory  sj^stem  of 
relationship  the  "father"  of  his  brother's  children,  ac(|uires  a  right 
over  them  only  if  the  mother  herself  shoiiUl  die  soon  after  the  father 
and  if  there  Avere  no  other  maternal  kin  to  care  for  the  children.  For, 
according  to  the  matrilineal  moiety-organization,  not  even  the  father 
can  definitely  claim  his  children  and,  still  less  has  the  paternal  uncle 
a  claim  oA'er  them  if  the  children  haA'c  close  maternal  kin  to  care  for 
them.  Hence,  at  the  father's  death  the  children  Avill  folloAV  their 
mother  to  her  homestead  and  live  there  with  her  and  her  kin. 

After  returning  to  her  relatives  the  AvidoAV  may  remain  single  or, 
as  more  frequently  happens,  especially  if  she  is  A'oung  and  her  chil- 
dren are  small,  she  may  marr^^  again.  If  she  decides  to  remain  single 
she  Avill  live  Avith  her  children  in  the  same  settlement  as  her  brother, 
though  in  a  separate  hut,  and  work  for  him.  Her  brother  Avill  take 
care  of  her  and  provide  for  her  children.  The  fact  that  the  children 
are  orphans  Avill  arouse  the  pit}'  of  the  maternal  uncle  and  Avill  in- 
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crease  liis  love  and  tenderness  for  them.'*^  If  she  has  no  close  kin  of 
her  own  moiety,  she  will,  after  her  husband's  obseciuies,  j^o  to  her  own 
father. 

If  the  widow  should  marry  again,  she  will  take  her  children  with 
her  to  the  homestead  of  her  ncAV  husband  who  will  as  "stepfather" 
help  her  in  rearing  them.  The  Gunantuna  terminology  is  indicat^^d 
in  the  following  text  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  a  question  has  been 
asked  about  the  father  of  a  boy  who  happens  to  be  the  man's  step- 
child: '"Go  ra  bul  ,  natu  i  To  la  go  ?"^  This  the  child  /  son  of  Mr. 
Who  this?  Someone  ignorant  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  boy's 
mother  may  answer:  "Ba  natu  i  To  An "  =  Well  son  of  Mr.  A 
is,  he  will  mention  the  present  husband  of  the  boy's  mother  a 
real  father  of  the  boy.  But  someone  else  who  is  better  informed 
Avill  contradict : 

"Xi  tikai  i  varpuf/i  ba  :  'Nam  pa  ta  natuna  :  di  ga  kap  tar  ia  ka 
tana.  Tamana  To  An,  i  tar  mat.  ]\Ia  nam  di  ga  kap  tar  ia  ka 
ta  nam  To  An'  "'. 

"This  one  he  gainsay  namely:  'That  not  some  son-his :  one  have 
bring  give  /  him  only  to-him.  Father-his  Mr.  B,  he  already  die. 
But  that  one  have  bring  give       him  only  to  that  ^Ir.  A'  ". 

Free  translation:  "The  other  contradicts:  'He  is  not  Mr.  A's  son; 
his  mother  has  only  brought  him  in  marriage  to  Mr.  A.  The  boy's 
father  is  !Mr.  B  [the  former  husband  of  the  boy's  mother]  who  is 
dead.     ]\Ir.  A  is  the  second  husband  of  the  boy's  mother'  ". 

The  above  text  indicates  the  difference  Avhicli  the  Gunantuna  recog- 
nize between  the  stepfather  of  a  child  and  its  real  father;  the  fol- 
lowing, the  distinction  between  the  stepchild  of  a  man  and  his  true 
child.  In  this  text  the  supposition  is  that  inquiry  has  been  made 
about  two  boys  having  ditferent  fathers  but  the  same  mother,  that  is. 
one  boy  born  to  her  l)y  a  ])reAious  marriage  aiul  the  other  by  her 
present  one. 

"Ba  nam.  di  ga  ka\a  xalue,  di  ga  kap  tar  ia  ka  la  nam  To  Aw. 
ma   nam.  di   ka\a   \aiiiiii-  ia,  na1',i  i  tuna  '-  nam  To  An". 

"If  the  inatcriiiil  mirlc  li.is  cliildrcii.  llicy  .iiul  their  cros.s-coiisins.  liis  sister's 
cliil(h'('ii,  would  ^row  u|i  together.  .\lll](iii<j.li  tliese  cross-codsiiis  heloiif:  to  oji- 
]io-ite  iiioietie--.  the>-  ;ire  ;i,--iiiiil:ite(l  in  ah  i^especls  to  hrothei's  ami  sisters,  and 
iniiiioralitie.s  and,  still  more.  niaiiiaj;e  helween  them  are  I'oihidden. 

••-We  have  here  ajrain  an  in\-ei-.~ion,  namely.  "Inna".  which  (lualifies  (he 
precedinji  noun  and  lieiire  >liould  in:me(|iately  follow  it.  is  in  i-eality  sejiarati'd 
from  it  and  jdaced  after  tiie  iirejiu.-iticjn  "  i  "'.     Tliis  inNcrsion  i.s  (hie  to  the  faet 
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''Well  that,  one  have  bear  previuusly-him,  one  have  bring  give  / 
liini  only  to  that  Mr.  N.  [the  present  husbandj,  but  that,  one  bear 
subsequent!}'  him,  son  of  true  that  ^Ir.  N. 

Free  transkition   "The  boy   whom  the  mother  bore   by  a   former 
marriage  has  only  been  brought  in  marriage  to  ]\Ir.  So  and  So,  the 
\      present  husband ;  but  the  other  boy,  born  of  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
.;        So  and  So,  is  the  latter 's  true  son". 

^ J  A   third  text   indicates  the   distinction  Avhich   the   children   them- 

selves (a  man's  ste]Dchild  and  his  true  child)  make  when  a  stepchild 
^  is  asked  whether  or  not  this  man  is  its  true  father. 

^  "    -"- -v  .  ••      •  l)i  tir  nam  ra  bul,  di  ga  kava  value:  "U,  tamam  tuna  go  To  An?'' 

\  ^, —  .  Ma  i  varpuai:  "Pata;'^''  iau  gaki  i  ga  kap  tar  /  iau  ka  ta  na  To  An". 

One  ask  that  the  child,  one  have  bear  previonslj'-it :  ' '  Thou,  f  ather- 
""":.  ,  thine  true  this  Mr.  N.  [the  present  husband  of  the  child's  mother]  ?'' 

And  it  answer-in-the-negative :  "No;  1  mother  (mine)  she  have  bring 
give  /  I  only  to  that  Mr.  N." 

Free  translation :  Someone  asks  a  child  whose  father  is  dead  and 
whose  mother  has  married  again:  "Is  Mr.  So  and  So  [the  present 
husband  of  the  child's  mother]  your  true  father!"  The  child  will 
answer  in  the  negative  and  say:  "No;  m^'  mother  has  only  brought 
me  in  marriage  to  Mr.  So  and  So". 

A  similar  inquiry-  made  of  a  man's  true  child  in  the  case  is  given 
in  the  f  olloAving  text : 

2Ia  di  tir  nam  ra  bul  /  namur  ta  nam:  "U,  tamam  tuna  go  To  An 
[the  same  man]  ?"     Ma  i  mulaot  ba :  "Iau,  tamagu  tuna  To  An". 

And  one  ask  that  the  child  /  subsequent  to  the-other :  ' '  Thou, 
father-thine  true  this  Mr.  N  [the  same  man]  ?"  And  it  answer-in- 
the-affirmative  sa^'ing :  "I,  fatlier-mine  true  ^Ir.  N". 

x\s  is  clear  from  the  above  texts,  in  Gunantuna  the  stepfather  is 
called  "the  man  to  whom  the  child  has  been  brought  in  marriage" 

that  the  Gunantuna  do  not  want  to  sever  the  noun  from  the  preposition  which 
depends  on  it,  but  ahvays  construe  them  together,  just  as  they  do  not  hke  to 
separate  the  personal  pronoun  from  the  particle,  indicating  the  tense,  as  we 
have  noted  prcviouslj^ 

^"  The  negation,  "  no  "  is  "  pata  ",  Ht.  "  not  some  "  ("  pa  "  =  not,  "  ta  ''  = 
some).  Used  as  the  categorematic  negation  "pata"  is  one  word;  else,  two 
words,  viz.,  when  either  of  its  component  elements  retains  separate  meaning, — 
for  instance,  in  the  sentence  "  pa  ta  tamana  "  =  not  some  father-his  ("  he  has 
no  father  "). 
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(di  ga  kap  tar  ia  tana)  ;  the  real  father,  ^vho  has  died,  "tamana 
tuna".  The  steiDchild  is  denoted  by  the  same  phrase  as  that  used 
for  the  stepfather,  namely  ''di  ga  kap  tar  ia  tana",  if  we  interpret 
it  as  meaning  "the  child  who  lias  been  brought  in  marriage  to  a  man". 
Another  phrase  for  stepchild  is  "a  bid  di  ga  kava  value",  that  is,  ''a 
child  that  a  woman  has  had  by  her  former  marriage".  The  child 
that  such  a  woman  bears  to  her  second  husband  is  referred  to  as  "a 
bul  di  kava  vamur  ia"".  That  child  is  also  termed  '"natuna  tuna"  = 
child  his  true,  or  his  true  child.'"' 

While  the  evidence  advanced  sliows  that  tlie  Gunautuna  recognize 
something  akin  to  the  relationship  that  we  designate  by  the  terms 
"stepfather"'  and  "stepchild"",  they  have  no  parallel  to  our  "step- 
mother" and  "stepchild",  as  we  noted  in  the  previous  chapter. 
Moreover,  between  Gunantuna  "stei3 father"  and  "stepchild"'  the 
relationship  is  not  identical  with  our  own  since  it  does  not  connote 
"paternal  relations""  between  those  two  persons.  My  native  author- 
ity, To  Kakao,  denied  that  the  child  who  is  brought  in  marriage  to  a 
man  ever  calls  him  father.     In  To  Kakao "s  words: 

Nam  ra  bul,  di  ga  kava  value,  tamana  To  An,  i  tar  mat.  ]\Ia  vakir 
i  kail  "tama"  ta  nam  ra  tutana,  i  ben  vakari  ra  vavina. 

That  the  child,  one  liave  bear  previously-it,  father-its  ]\Ir.  X,  he 
already  die.  And  not-in-the-least  it  say  "father  (mine)"  to  that 
the  man,  he  marry  in-his-turn  the  woman   [i.e.,  the  child's  mother]. 

Free  translation:  "The  father  of  the  child  a  woman  has  had  by  a 
previous  marriage,  is  2iot  the  woman's  present  husband  but  the  late 
Mr.  N,  her  former  husband.  As  for  the  present  husband,  the  child 
will  not  address  him  as  'father'  ". 

These  texts  make  it  clear  that  the  Gunantuna  do  not  recognize 
"paternal  relations"  between  what  we  call  a  stepfather  and  stepchild, 
in  the  same  way  that  they  recognize  such  between  a  man  and  his  own 
child,  and  between  the  husband  of  a  woman  and  the  child  she  adopts 
and  rears  either  in  her  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  some  male  rela- 
tive of  hers.  Xor  does  the  stepfather  in  any  sense  adopt  the  slcp- 
child.  .\inong  the  Ginuiiilinia  a  man  will  oidy  adopt  a  child  belong- 
ing to  the  same  moiely  ;is  hiniseir  and  excn  then  he  is  not  called 
"father""  by  the  child  bnt  "hrothei-".  lie  conld  be  .-ailed  the 
"father'"  oF  snch  a  child  onl\'  if  his  \vit'e  had  a(lo])te<l  it. 

■'*  I'hc  tci'iuiii()l(),!X\"  is  ihe  .-ami'  in  ca.-e  i  Wdiii.in  wIki  hi-  -mall  cliildren 
divorces  her  hii.-rband  aud  nianics  aiio'lier  man. 
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There  ai'e  otlier  differences  which  show  that  the  case  we  are  con- 
sidering is  entirelj^  dissimilar  from  that  of  adoption  and  which  show 
more  clearly  why  the  terminology  is  unique  in  each  case.  For  in- 
stance, adoption  usuall,y  occurs  right  after  the  birth  of  a  child  or  a 
short  time  later.  But  the  child  who  is  brought  in  marriage  to  a  man 
is  not  a  mere  infant,  for  a  Gunantuna  man  will  not  marrj'  a  woman 
who  has  a  new-born  baby  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  widow  will  not 
seek  another  marriage  as  long  as  she  has  an  infant  to  nurse. 

The  adopted  child,  being  taken  in  its  infancy,  will  generally  be 

ignorant  of  its  real  father  and  A^ill  be  kept  in  ignorance  so  as  to  make 

''e  adoption  more  effective.    On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who  is  brought 

A  marriage  by  its  mother  to  what  we  call  a  "stepfather"  will  alread}' 

know  of  the  deatli  of  its  true  father  and  therefore  will  not  consider 

'ts  mother's  second  husband  a  ''father"'  since  it  is  fully  aware  tluit  it 

annot  claim  him  as  such. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  status  of  a  child 
brought  in  marriage  to  a  man  by  his  wife  will  be  diff'erent  from  that 
of  the  man's  own  child,  even  though  the  children  have  the  same 
mother.  While  the  man  will  fulfill  the  role  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  father  toward  his  own  child,  he  will  not  assume  any  obligations 
toward  the  child  Avhich  has  been  brought  to  him  in  marriage.  The 
maternal  uncle  and  the  child's  mother  will  have  complete  charge  of 
such  an  orphan  child.  The  status  of  a  cliild  whose  father  has  died 
and  whose  mother  marries  again  is  therefore  not  essentiality  different 
from  that  of  the  child  whose  widowed  mother  does  not  contract  a  new 
marriage  but  resides  with  her  brotlier.  In  that  instance,  too,  the 
maternal  uncle  and  the  mother  will  take  complete  charge  of  the  child. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Legal  Stati's  of  a  Full  Orphax 

111  eonsiderino'  the  status  of  a  full  orphau,  I  have  takeu  into  account 
four  possible  cases  which  1  believe  to  be  all-inclusive. 

I.  (a)   A  father  dies  and  is  buried  by  his  relatives.     His  AvidoAv 
leaves  his  homestead,  and  returns  to  her  own  kiiL  takino-  their  sur 
viving  small  children  with  her,  but  within  a  short  period  she,  tcii 
dies,      (b)   A  mother  dies  and  the  e-hildren  are  turned  over  to  her  kin. 
Shortly  after,  the  father  dies. 

II.  A  mother  dies  and  is  buried  by  her  husband  in  his  own  honif 
stead.  Although  she  has  close  relatives  living,  he  keeps  the  childr'^ 
with  hiuL     Then,  he  too  dies  while  the  children  are  still  young. 

III.  A  father  dies  and  is  interred  by  his  kin.  The  mother  having 
no  close  relatives  of  her  oavu  moiety,  goes  with  the  children  to  her 
own  father.  IJefore  the  children  are  grown  up,  the  mother  dies  aiul 
is  buried  by  her  own  father. 

IV.  The  mother  dies  and  is  buried  by  her  husband  in  his  own 
homestead.  Xo  close  maternal  relative  survives  her,  so  the  father 
claims  the  young  children.     Before  they  are  grown  up,  he,  too,  dies. 

AVe  assume  for  our  purpose  that  the  above  full  orphans  in  all  four 
cases  are  too  young  to  provide  for  themselves.  We  may  also  assume, 
since  first  one  parent  dies  prematurely  and,  a  short  time  latei',  the 
othei",  that  the  number  of  surviving  full  oi'phans  will  l)e  small, 
usually  not  more  than  one  or  two. 

As  there  were  no  full  orphans  living  in  the  district  Avhere  I  re- 
sided. 1  was  unable  to  obtain  information  from  personal  obser\-ation. 
Detailed  dala  wci-c  gathered  however  on  an  earlier  case.  Fui'lhcr. 
Fallii'i-  A.  l\lciiilitsclien"s  Collection  of  the  Myths  and  Tales  (if  ihc 
( iiiiiaiit  una  ('(intaiu  s<'\-('ral  stories  (•(lucerniug  full  orphans,  \\hi('h. 
though  nursery  tales  iulerwoA-eu  with  supernatural  featni'es,  throw 
considerable  li^'ht  du  the  t  radii  innal  sentiment  of  the  (iuiuiiduna 
toward  t'ldl-orphau  ehililren. 

The  case  Hrst  mentioned  (Ii  is  the  normal  case  ;is  nearly  always 
there   ;i  re    li\inv   malernal    kin    of   Ihc   orphans,   and    it    is    li;indle(|   ac- 
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.'•''/     ■•  wliieh   we  liave    outlined   in   Chapter   II. 

'    :"■■■      ■  eared  for  by  their  maternal  kin,  the  mother's 

■        ■'  and  are  not  exposed  to  special  hardships.     Of 

.  children  will  grieve  for  their  parents,  but,  they 
,v.  ,,.,-.  persons  of  their  own  moiety,  something  for  which  every 
.^anantuna  longs,  and  will  be  assured  of  fair  treatment.  The  orphan 
boj^  will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  heir,  or  at  least  will  receive 
some  property  when  a  wife  is  purchased  for  him.  He  will  not  be 
obliged  to  remain  single,  as  commonl}'  happens  in  the  case  of  an  il- 
legitimate boy.  The  orphan  girl  Avill  have  every  opportunity  to 
marry,  because  there  is  no  stigma  attached  to  the  status  of  an  orphan. 
V)i  orphan  boy  who  is  reared  b}'  his  maternal  kin  will,  we  ma}'  reason- 
ably infer,  undergo  the  puberty-ceremonies  prior  to  marriage  and  will 
be  initiated  into  one  or  all  of  the  secret  societies.  For  even  where 
both  parents  are  alive,  it  is  the  maternal  uncle's  duty,  enforced  by 
strong  public  opinion  under  the  dreaded  penalty  of  incurring  public 
censure  and  losing  respectable  status,  to  see  to  all  this. 

In  the  rare  event  that  there  is  no  near  '"kinsman"  of  the  full 
orphans  by  their  mother's  side,  but  only  a  woman  closely  related  to 
them  and  called  "their  mother''  in  the  classiticatory  system  of  rela- 
tionship, tills  Avoman  will  usually  rank  with  the  so-called  "propertied 
Avomen"  spoken  of  in  my  paper  on  Adoption  (loc.  cit.,  17-19).  That 
is,  in  the  absence  of  any  groAvn-up  male  heir,  she  Avill  have  inherited 
the  ancestral  estate.  This  Avoman,  Avith  her  husband,  Avill  take  care  of 
the  orphans  as  Avell  as  of  her  oavu  children,  Avith  regard  to  puberty- 
rites,  initiation  into  secret  societies,  marriage,  and  so  forth.  Apart 
from  this,  she  alone  Avill  provide  for  the  orphans  and  for  her  OAvn 
children,  Avithout  making  an}'  distinction  betAveen  them.  The  status 
of  the  orphans  Avill  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  she  had  "adopted"  them. 
In  other  Avords,  the  orphans  AviU  be  incorporated  into  her  OAvn  family. 

The  status  of  full  orphans  mentioned  in  the  second  case  (II)  Avill 
be  fundamentally  the  same  as  in  the  first  (I).  In  this  second  case,  the 
mother  dies  first ;  her  husband  keeps  the  children ;  then  he,  too,  dies. 
The  duty  of  caring  for  the  full  orphans  devolves  upon  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  mother  for  they  are  of  the  same  moiety  as  the  children. 
MoreoA'er,  these  children  auA'hoAV  Avould  haA'e  gone  to  their  maternal 
relatives  Avithin  a  fcAV  years,  even  if  the  father  had  not  died.  We 
can  understand,  then,  that  the  father's  kin,  even  though  they  buried 
liim  and  inherited  from  him,  are  not  directly  interested  in  his  off- 
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spring,  these  being-  of  the  other  moiety,      i  • 
father  will  not  make  any  arrangements  with 
care    of    tlie    children    but    will    leave    that    mat' 
children's  maternal  kin.  'ii.r 

One  of  the  stories  which  Father  Kleintitschen  reports  v.....  ^...5 
is  about  two  full  orphans,   a  boy  and  a  girl,  of  our  case  II  typr. 
Some  commentary  on  this  very  short  story  is  needed  to  bring  out  its 
significance  for  the  current  code  and  actual  treatment  of  full  orphans 
under  case  11. 

After  the  fuiuu'al  festivities  in  honor  of  the  father  were  concluded, 
the  maternal  uncle  took  his  nephew  and  niece  with  him  to  his  own  set- 
tlement, as  was  his  duty  His  wife  took  a  strong  dislike  to  the  orphan 
children  from  the  very  beginning,  perhaps  from  the  normal  antipathy 
existing  among  the  Gunantuna  between  persons  of  different  moieties. 
She  would  not  allow  the  orphans  to  live  in  the  same  hut  with  her 
husband  and  herself,  even  though  her  husband,  and  not  she,  owned 
the  hut  and  the  ground  on  which  it  was  built.  An  old,  abandoned 
shack  located  in  the  same  settlement  and  belonging  to  the  maternal 
uncle,  was  assigned  to  the  children.  AVith  these  living  arrangements 
we  can  understand  why  the  maternal  uncle,  who  was  thus  taking  his 
meals  apart  from  the  children  as  well  as  living  apart  from  them,  did 
not  realize  the  manner  in  which  tlie  chihlren  were  being  treated  by 
his  wife.  She  did  not  l^eat  them.  Chihlren  are  not  usually  chastised 
by  the  Gunantuiui,  even  if  they  should  deserve  it.  Nor  is  she  charged 
with  neglect  to  ])r()vide  them  with  ch)tlies,  toys,  or  trinkets,  which 
are  of  little  or  no  concern  to  a  Gunantuna  child. 

But  what  e^•ery  noi-mal  adult  wants  a  child  to  have,  and  what  a 
child  iiaturally  (^xjXM-ts  from  thosc^  who  bi'ing  it  up,  is  dec(Mit  food. 
This  consists  chietiy  of  \-egetables,  as  among  the  (iunaiituna  meat  is 
served  only  011  extraordinary  occasions.  The  womau  knew  that  the 
only  thing  that  the  two  oi'phans  \vei-e  looking  foi-  from  her  and 
needed,  was  a  sid)slaii1  ia  1  meal  e\"cry  day.  Hence,  it  she  wished  to 
be  cruel  to  tliem.  she  could  citliei'  cni'tall  their  ration  of  food,  oi',  what 
's  still    worse,   liive   llieiii   had    food.      She   chose   ihe    lallei'  course. 

Thei'c  is  no  juslihcation  for  liei'  action  since  the  j'ddd  she  was  siij)- 
])o-e(I  to  gi\-e  the  t  \\(i  rhiidreu  was  not  hoiejht  with  licr  own  nione\  . 
In  fact  it  wa>  not  Iiiii|m||1  ;i1  ;i||  hnt  was  i-aisci|  l»y  licr  linshaiid. 
>\lllionL;li  she  assi^leil  licr  liushand  in  Li'rowinL;-  the  foodst  nlTs.  he 
claiincil  tlicni  as  hi>  I'xd  iisi\-c  property  hi'cau^c  Ic  planteil  tliem  nn 
-his  Liround.      .Alorco\-er  he   did   the   hea\\'    woi'k   in   the   culti\atiou   of 
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:  labor's  she  perforined  in  tlie  field  had  been  com- 

r  L/'tlie  sum  of  shell-nionev  witli  wliieh  she  was  purchased 

.  She  had  tlierefore  no  claim  to  the  food  which  belonged 

eiy  to  her  husband  and  was  to  be  used  according  to  his  orders. 

Moreover,  when  the  husband  assigned  the  food  to  be  eaten  eacli 

iay   (as  is  the  right  of  the  Gunantuna  husband)   he  remembered  his 

nepliew  and  niece  and  increased  the  amount  proportionately.     The 

woman  Avas  therefore  sure  that  she  would  receive  lier  full  share  and 

was  not  being  deprived  on  account  of  the  orplians.     Nevertheless  the 

voman  determined  to  misuse  her  husband's  foodstuffs  and  to  defraud 

orphans  of  their  share.     The  fact  that  she  did  the  cooking  for 

■  die^    husband,   lierself,   and  the  orphans,   was  favorable  to   her   plan 

since  the  food  to  be  prepared  for  the  meal  was  given  to  her  care. 

Then,  too,  she  had  the  distribution  of  the  portions  and  the  bringing 

of  the  food  to  the  oi-phans  who  lived  in  the  abandoned  shack.     As 

their  share  was   Avrapped  in   a   banana-leaf   no   one  knew   or   would 

think  to  question  the  amount  or  qualit}'  of  the  food.     Thus  she  could 

conceal  her  actions  from  her  husband. 

The  meal  was  cooked  in  the  evening,  the  regular  time  when  the 
Gunantuna  partake  of  their  dail}'  substantial  repast.  The  ordinary 
fare  that  the  Gunantuna  eat  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  and 
which  the  woman  prepares,  consists  of  cooked  greens  called  "a  igir"", 
tliat  is,  the  leaves  of  Abelmoschus,  of  bananas  (a  vudu),  plucked 
before  they  are  entirely  ripe  and  roasted  in  the  open  fire,  and  eddy- 
roots  or  tubers  of  faro  (a  pa  =^- Colocasia  antiquorum),  done  in  the 
same  way  and  scrawled  clean  with  the  Vtdve  of  a  shell.  ^Moreover,  she 
cooked  some  secondary-  corms  of  that  plant,  called  "a  kule  na  pa", 
and  used  by  the  Gunantuna  as  food  for  their  domestic  animals, 
especially  hogs.'^'' 

When  the  meal  was  prepared  the  woman  apportioned  the  food, — 
the  larger  share  was  for  her  and  her  husband,  a  smaller  portion 
wrapped  up  and  put  aside  for  the  orphans.  She  then  called  her 
husband  and  both  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  take  their  repast  that 
lay  before  them  on  a  banana-leaf,  which  serves  as  a  plate  and  is 
renewed  every  meal.  They  ate  the  food  by  picking  it  up  in  tlieir 
fingers.     They  ate  the  tubers  of  faro  in  their  entirety.     They  peeled 

4'^  These  secondary  tubei's  or  cormlets  grow  about  the  main  tuber  or  coiin. 
They  are  small,  extremely  acrid,  and  altogether  of  poor  quality.  The  Gunan- 
tuna use  them  as  seedlings  to  grow  new  taro-plants,  or  as  feed  for  the  domestic 
animals.     They  do  not  eat  them  except  in  times  of  drought  or  famine. 
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the  bananas  before  consuming  them,  and  f]''^ni  t' 

the   stalks  because   these   latter   are   too   hard   to   c,\j\v. 

mainders  are  usually  gathered  up  as  feed  for  the  pigs 

meal  was  over  the  -woman  collected  the  remnants,  tliat  is,  the  ii 

or  skins  of  the  bananas  and  the  peduncles  of  the  greens,  adding 

taro   or   two   of   the   inferior  kind   just   mentioned.     She   then   toe 

the  ration  set  aside  for  the  orphans  and  went   away  with  the  two 

bundles,  one  seemingly  intended  for  the  hogs  and  the  other  for  tin. 

children.     But  when  she  arrived  at  the  hut  where  the  children  lived. 

she  gave  them  the  package  containing  tlie  food  for  the  hogs     On  tk 

sly.  she  ate  the  ration  which  had  been  intended  for  the  children 

The  children  did  not  fare  any  better  on  extraordinary  occr  lOi. 
when  their  maternal  uncle  would  have  his  wife  prepare,  for  example, 
a  chicken  for  the  meal.  As  the  Gunantuna  had  no  cooking  utensils 
such  as  i^ots,  pans  or  kettles,  the  woman  baked  the  chicken,  which 
was  Avrapped  in  banana-leaves,  in  a  shalloAv  pit  between  two  layers 
of  small  stones  previously  made  white-hot  in  the  fire.  Besides  the 
chicken  the  woman  prepared  the  usual  vegetables.  When  everything 
was  done  she  seasoned  the  chicken  and  vegetables  with  a  delicate  sauce 
prepared  from  the  liquid  pressed  out  of  the  kernel  of  coconuts.'"' 
Then  she  distributed  the  meal.  She  laid  aside  the  ration  for  the 
two  or])lians.  The  orj^hans  were  of  course  fully  aware  of  tlie  festive 
repast  which  their  maternal  uncle  had  ordered,  and  rejoiced  in 
anticipation  of  their  share.  Pint  when  the  woman  brought  them  their 
supposed  share,  it  was  not  chicken  and  good  vegetables  but  only  the 
usual  vile  food  and  some  bones  in  addition. 

■*'■  This  Piiuce  is  the  jjrcmier  Gunantun:i  (•ontril)iition  io  culinary  art.  In 
preparing  it  the  wcjuien  use  the  vah'e  of  a  sharji-ed.aed  shell  to  sci'ape  the  meat 
of  the  coconuts  into  tiny  flakes.  The  flakes  are  gathered  info  a  banana-leaf 
and  from  thern  i.s  pressed  a  milky  licpiid  unlike  the  "  milk  "'  contained  in  the  coco- 
nut itself.  For  a  strainer  the  women  u.<c  tlu^  n-ticulatc^d.  cloth-like  texture  (a 
nii'ut)  that,  gi'ows  at  the  l>a.<e  of  the-  cocojialm-fronds.  '\\'hen  the  fronds  have 
withered  tlicy  fall  off  togclher  with  this  fihious  t(>xture.  Originally  of  a  gnnniish 
color  and  of  a  \'ery  louuh  lexlnre,  it  lia>  turned  gre,\'  and  lost  most  of  its  rigidity 
by  the  lime  the  cocop;dm-leaf  is  .'^lied.  The  Ciunantuna  tear  it  away  and  u.<e  it 
especially  as  a  .strainer  throuiih  which  to  scpieeze  the  liquid  from  the  coconut 
flakes.  The  licpiid  i>  cDllii-icd  in  a  leaf-bowl.  and.  l)y  means  of  .-excral  white- 
liot  stones  fastened  >in'.il,\'  in  a  fibre  -iiiiii'  and  dijijied  .^urce>si\-ely  into  the 
bowl,  is  made  to  thicken  into  a  ~lick\-  wiiiii~li  mass.  It  is  then  poiu'ed  o\-er 
til!'  cooked  meat  or  \-ey:etal)le.>.  The  .-aucc^  ha>  a  delicious  tlavoi-  even  accord- 
inir  to  Western  taste. 
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•it-inued  to  feed  tlie  orphans  on  the  left-overs  intended 

^-  li.  irti  the  evident  object  of  slowly  starving  the  children 

._.  .  ..,  ,.tod  considered  b}"  the  Gnnantuna  as  an  indirect  way 

of  killing.     Wliat  made  the  situation  worse  for  the  orphans  was  that 

thej^  erroneously  supposed  their  maternal  uncle  to  know  of  the  wrong 

■\^t  was  being  done  to  them,  and  so  they  did  not  dare  to  complain 

f j-::'^^  Ci^^H'/.^'OListress  the  orphans  recalled  the  time  when  their  parents 
a':  How  well   they   had   fared  in   those   days!     How   thej^ 

:•;.  •■»■'•  t-  v.in  their  parents  again!  Since  the.y  could  not  do  that, 
'■'-■—  wished  to  go  as  close  as  possible  to  them  and  to  weep  on  their 
#■'  'Thus  the  children  went  to  the  place  where  their  father  and 

■  >iher  were  buried,  either  to  find  help  there  or  to  die.  The  locality 
Avas  apparently  abandoned,  and  the  chihli-en  could  take  up  their 
quarters  there  without  being  disturbed  or  chased  away  b}'  anyone. 
The  maternal  uncle  noticed  the  change  in  the  children's  place  of 
abode  and  assumed  tliat  they  had  made  the  change  out  of  grief  for 
their  deceased  parents,  to  which  reason  he  had  also  attributed  the 
weeping  he  had  occasionally  heard  from  their  hut.  He  did  not  wisli 
to  interfere  with  the  children  and  told  his  wife  to  bring  their  meals 
to  them  in  their  new  living  place.  She  did  so,  bringing  them  the 
same  rank  food  as  before. 

One  day  the  maternal  uncle  happened  to  visit  the  two  orphans  and 
to  ask  them  how  they  enjoyed  their  meals.  The  nephew  thought 
that  the  uncle  was  making  fun  of  them  and  it  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  "Friend",  he  said,  ver.y  pointedly  (and  not  "uncle"  as  we 
would  expect),  "do  not  make  fun  of  us.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk 
that  way ;  you  are  well  off  and  do  not  suffer  any  hardship.  But  who 
takes  care  of  usf  As  long  as  our  parents  lived  Ave  too  enjoj^ed  life 
because  Ave  Avere  treated  Avell.  But  uoav  avc  are  faring  miserabh'  and 
experiencing  only  indignities". 

The  boy  elaborated  on  the  AvaA'  he  and  his  sister  had  been  treated, 
and  Avhen  the  uncle  at  last  understood,  he  began  to  Aveep.  When  he 
had  regained  his  composure,  he  left  at  once  to  get  good  food  for  his 
nephcAV  and  niece.  He  brought  it  to  them  and  then  returned  home 
to  give  his  Avife  a  sound  thrashing  because  she  had  acted  in  such  a 
Ava,y  toAvards  the  tAvo  orphans. 

Here  the  story  goes  on  to  narrate  the  interference  of  a  spirit, 
probably  that  of  the  deceased  father  of  the  children,  avIio  assigned  the 
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orphans  a  piece  of  land  and  miraculously  planter"" 

for  them.  .    •■ 

The  above  story  Avould  sugg'est  that  full  orpir^V;.'  ■aviL^'^&ev*''''- 
subjected  at  times  to  mistreatment,  even  where  there  was  a  maternal 
relative  to  care  for  them.  The  tale  makes  plain  that  such  mistreat- 
ment is  not  approved  or  condoned  by  the  Gunantuna. 

AVliile  in  the  two  foregoing  cases   (I  and  II)   there  i 
relative  to  take  care  of  the  full  orphans,  in  the  two  foilo 
is  none. 

In  the  third  case  (III)  we  suppose  that  on  the  death  of  the  tath^^ 
his  widow,  having  no  close  relatives  on  her  side,  goes  with  ] 
children  to  her  own  father,  and  then  she  too  dies. 

Father  Kleintitschen  reports  a  stor}'  (loe.  cit.,  377)  which  is  seem- 
ingly good  evidence  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  cases  of  the  kind 
among  the  Gunantuna,  and  of  the  treatment  of  such  orphans.  The 
principal  characters  in  the  story  are  two  orphan  boys.  The  father 
dies  when  the  boys  are  very  young.  His  property  and  fortune  are 
claimed  by  his  distant  kin  who  also  inter  him.  The  mother  has  no 
close  maternal  relatives  and,  moreover,  has  not  inherited  au}^  property 
from  her  last  kinsman.  The  real  estate  of  her  family  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  fShe  has  therefore  no  place  of  her  own  to 
which  she  can  go  and  no  near  relatives  to  take  her  and  her  children 
in.  For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  she  cannot 
remain  with  her  deceased  husband's  kin  because  they  hail  from  the 
other  moiety  and  are  strangers  to  her.  As  Father  Kleintitschen  ob- 
serves in  a  note,  the  only  course  open  to  her  is  to  go  to  her  father 
who  is  a  wid(,)wer  and  an  old  man.  Although  he,  too,  belongs  to  the 
other  moiety  he  is  nearer  to  the  widow  than  an.yone  else  since  he  is 
her  father.  Therefore  he  will  not  refuse  shelter  and  food  to  his 
daughter  and  her  two  boys.  However,  neither  liis  (Umii-lilcr  or  liis 
gi'Miidcliildren  can  inherit  from  him  as  he  will  be  succeeded  by  liis 
own  relatives  computed  through  the  female  line. 

To  com])licat('  matters  still  more,  tlic  mothei-  dies  a  short  tiiii(>  a  Tier 
she  liMs  taken  up  her  aho(h'  wilh  hci-  I'alhci'.  The  ohl  man  l)iiries  her 
and  continues  lo  care  for  his  two  i^'i'andchihli-en.  Then  he  ton  dies 
and  is  inteiTed  by  his  kin  who  chiini  his  |)i-(i|)er1y  ami  t'ortnne  hut 
are  not  at  all  inlei'c^leil  in  the  Iwu  nr|ihans,  \\\\^\  hail  rnnii  the  dthei- 
]noie1y.  The  orphans  llnis  ha\e  no  lioiiie.  no  property,  no  near 
l'elali\'es  to   \vr^\   them   am!    lake  care  of  tlieiii.      .\l    (irst    they    remain 
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in  the  place  where  they  liad  lived  with  their  mother's  father.  No 
one  else  li^-es  with  them,  and  the  neighbors  are  in  no  wise  willing  to 
come  to  their  assistance,  since  the  orphans  are  not  their  moiety-mem- 
bers but  rather  strangers  or  intruders. 

The  onh'  feeling  awakened  by  the  orphans  is  from  the  unbearable 
sight  of  their  emaciated  bodies.  Hence  it  is  resolved  not  to  help  the 
orphans,  but  to  put  them  out  of  their  sufferings,  so  their  souls  would 
join  the  ghosts  of  their  deceased  parents  and  be  happy  in  their  com- 
pany. No  attempt  is  made  to  murder  the  orphans  directly,  by  killing 
tliem  with  a  spear  or  club  or  by  strangling  them  or  dashing  their 
heads  against  a  tree,  etc.,  although  this  could  have  been  done,  because 
the  orplians  belonged  to  the  other  moiety  and  did  not  come  under 
the  law  which  only  forbids  the  direct  slaughter  of  one's  near  bloodkin. 

The  two  boys  are  carried  to  a  mighty  Canarium  indicum  tree  and 
left  at  its  foot  between  two  of  its  buttress-roots  projecting  above  the 
surface  and  forming  a  kind  of  niclie,  to  be  buried  alive.  They  are 
covered  with  leaves.  Avith  slats  of  l)amboo,  and  with  stones.  Stones 
are  then  pkced  on  top  of  the  pile  for  a  double  object,  first  to  suffocate 
tlie  children  more  quickly,  and  secondly  to  prevent  wild  animals  from 
devouring  the  victims  before  or  after  they  had  expired. 

But  the  orphans  do  not  die.  Whenever  someone  passes  by  the  tree 
piteous  cries  are  heard.  Even  the  dull  nerves  of  these  people  can- 
not stand  this.  So  it  is  agreed  to  take  the  children  out  of  the  heap 
under  which  they  have  been  buried  and  to  expose  them  in  the  forest 
where  nobody  will  hear  tlieir  wailing.  The  orphans  are  taken  into 
the  woods  and  placed  at  tlie  foot  of  a  tree  wliich  had  been  uprooted 
by  the  wind.  The  tree  affords  some  shelter  beneath  its  base  which  is 
still  supported  by  part  of  the  roots.  There  the  two  children  are 
deposited.  It  is  thouglit  they  tliey  would  soon  either  perish  of 
hunger  or  be  eaten  b}'  the  wild  boars. 

But  the  children  manage  to  keep  alive.  The  elder  brother  still  has 
strength  enough  to  look  for  wild-growing  food,  to  gather  it,  and  to 
procure  some  fire.  The  younger  brother,  however,  is  nearly  dead. 
He  has  grown  very  weak  and  cannot  move.  The  elder  brother  takes 
care  of  him  as  well  as  his  own  condition  will  allow. 

On  one  of  his  foraging  trips  the  elder  brother  is  met  by  a  strange 
man  who  enters  into  conversation  with  him  and  insists  on  seeing  their 
abode.  On  being  led  thither  he  is  moved  to  pit}"  at  the  sight,  al- 
though, out  of  delicate  consideration,  he  does  not  express  this  for  fear 
of  discouraging  the  boys,  but  rather  expresses  satisfaction  at  their 
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lodging'.  He  leaves  the  boys  but  returns  promptly  with  the  most 
delicious  food,  sugar  canes,  ripe  bananas  roasted  iu  the  fire,  and 
jelly-nuts. 

At  this  point  Ave  learn  that  the  stranger  is  not  a  man  but  a  spirit  of 
the  highest  order,  either  the  ghost  of  the  departed  father  or  that  of 
their  deceased  maternal  uncle  wlu).  indignant  at  the  treatment 
accorded  the  l)()ys.  has  returned  from  the  otlier  world  to  take  care 
of  them. 

This  story,  like  the  previous  one  under  case  II,  suggests  at  least  oc- 
casional mistreatment  of  orphans,  and  implicitly  bears  witness  to 
Gunantuna  condemnation  of  such  mistreatment.  But  no  matter  how 
forsaken  orphans  may  be  by  man,  they  are  never  entirely  forsaken 
by  the  spirits  or  ghosts  of  their  deceased  kin,  who  intervene  in  their 
behalf. 

We  turn  now  to  case  lY:  the  mother  dies:  as  she  has  no  close  kin 
the  father  buries  her  and  also  claims  the  children.  Then  the  father 
dies,  before  the  children  are  grown,  and  is  buried  by  a  near  relative, 
for  instance,  a  brother  or  a  nephew  by  his  sister's  side. 

Father  Kleintitschen  (loc.  cit.,  202)  relates  another  story  involving 
such  a  case  and  throwing  some  light  on  such  orphans*  treatment. 
The  father's  kin  took  care  of  his  funeral.  There  were  several  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  the  father;  a  brother,  a  sister,  a  maternal  nephew, 
some  maternal  cousins,  and  perhaps  also  the  mother. 

The  deceased  man's  only  child  remained  with  these  persons  after 
its  father's  death,  even  though  they  all  belonged  to  a  moiety  opposite 
to  that  of  the  child.  That  is  why  the  text  designates  them  as  "a 
umana  enana"  =  the  some  other  ("persons  of  the  other  moiety"). 
There  is  meiition,  however,  of  a  male  person  who  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  th(^  or])han, — probably  the  l)rother  ol'  the  child's  father. 
I'lidoubli'dly.  llie  father,  knowing  that  the  child  hail  no  close  maternal 
relatives,  would  have  requested  his  nearest  kinsman,  before  his  death, 
to  look  out  for  the  child's  welfare.  ^Moreover,  the  father's  bi-otlier, 
ill  his  I'i'ilc  of  the  child's  second  fjithcr  ^v;^s  in  duly  hound  to  i(i-o\-idi' 
foi-  the  child  undci'  the  circumst;inccs.  In  any  cxcnt.  l-'alhci'  Klcint- 
itschcn's   1c.\1    indicates   that   the   orphan    was   well    cai'cd    \\iv. 

Xevei-theh'ss.  the  tale  includes  a  ghost  who  is  said  to  ha\-e  inler- 
veued.  the  u'host  of  the  child's  dcce;ised  iiinlhcr.  The  (iuuautiina 
belie\-e  thai  a  deparlcd  innlher  has  an  intense  cra\ing  for  the  child 
slu'   has   left    hehiiid.      In    this  case   the   ghost   of   the   deceased    mother 
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is  said  to  have  come  back  one  morning  when  the  ehikl  was  ah:)ne  in 
the  3"ard,  and  to  liave  carried  it  off.  However,  her  husband  who 
lived  with  her  in  the  otlier  Avorld  objected  to  that  early  reunion  with 
his  child  in  the  realm  of  the  shades,  and  had  the  mother  bring  tlie 
child  back  to  the  living. 

The  following  story  was  related  to  me  b}'  my  native  informant,  To 
Kakao,  who  testified  that  it  had  occurred  in  "former  times".  It 
concerns  two  boys  whose  mother  died  wlien  the}'  were  very  small. 
The  mother  had  no  kindred  by  her  side  and  was  therefore  buried 
by  her  husband.  The  boys  remained  with  their  father  as  there  were 
no  maternal  relatives  to  claim  them.  The  father,  apparently,  was 
ver}'  fond  of  his  children.  He  did  not  marry  again  and  concerned 
himself  Avhenever  he  had  a  little  leisure  in  making  provisions  for  his 
boys  in  the  event  that  he  would  die  before  them.  He  planted  a  piece 
of  land  with  coconut-palms  and  started  a  new  settlement  and  assigned 
it,  together  with  the  adjacent  tract  of  land,  as  their  property.  This 
was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  secure  an  economical  foothold 
for  them.  He  also  built  a  hut  and  lived  with  the  boys  in  it.  Such 
concern  of  the  father  for  the  future  of  his  children  is  an  extraordinary 
procedure,  suggesting  how  a  father  might  sometimes  circumvent  the 
customary  law  of  inheritance  aiul  procure  some  real  estate  for  his 
offspring  over  the  head  of  his  kin. 

He  did  not  institute  his  boys  as  his  heirs  because  such  a  will  would 
not  be  respected  by  his  relatives  who  comprised  several  nephcAVS  b}^ 
his  sister's  side  and  some  cousins  computed  through  the  female  line 
hy  his  mother's  side.  His  own  brother  or  the  boy's  "other  father" 
is  not  mentioned,  so  we  may  assume  that  there  was  no  one  on  the 
father's  side  to  enforce  any  provision  tluit  he  would  make  for  the 
protection  of  the  boA's. 

Moreover,  he  did  not  make  a  gift  of  shell-money  to  his  two  boys 
before  his  death  as  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  stolen  from  them. 
And  there  was  no  trustworthy  person  to  whom  he  could  have  confided 
a  sum  of  monej'  with  tlie  understanding  that  it  would  be  given  to  the 
boys  when  they  had  come  of  age.  In  the  absence  of  any  guarantee 
for  the  protection  of  his  boys  in  case  of  his  own  death,  the  father  saw 
no  use  in  making  such  doubtful  arrangements. 

"When,  after  a  lapse  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  coconut-palms  which 
he  had  planted  for  his  boys  were  alread}'  bearing  fruit,  the  father 
died.     He  was  not  interred  in  his  new  settlement,  but,  as  is  customarj-, 
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in  his  ancestral  home  and  by  his  kin,  who  inherited  his  estate  with  the 
exception  of  the  piece  of  land  assigned  to  his  boys. 

The  two  boys  were  at  the  time  still  too  young  to  till  the  land  alone. 
They  remained  on  the  property  assigned  to  them  by  their  father  and 
subsisted  on  the  coconuts  groAving  there.  They  were  entirely  neg- 
lected by  their  father's  kin  whose  one  object  was  to  drive  them  aw^ay 
because  they  belonged  to  the  other  moiety.  However,  even  though 
they  regarded  the  boys  as  "  scpiatters " '  they  did  not  dare  to  drive 
them  away  by  force  from  the  settlement.  For  they  knew  full  well 
that  the  land  had  been  undeveloped  when  the  boys'  father  inherited 
it  and  that  he  had  planted  coconut-palms  there  only  in  recent  years. 
This  justified  him  in  disposing  of  the  land  as  he  did. 

Still  less  did  the  paternal  kin  wish  to  kill  the  two  orphans,  as  the 
consideration  which  they  had  for  the  bo^'s'  father  wlio  had  been  their 
near  kinsman,  Avas  too  great.  However,  besides  neglecting  the  chil- 
dren, they  abused  them  with  their  tongues.  As  the  two  orphans  had 
no  place  else  to  go  except  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  since  at  that  time 
poisoning,  killing  and  cannibalism  were  prevalent  among  the  tribe, 
they  had  to  stay  in  their  settlement  and  put  up  with  the  ill  treatment 
accorded  them. 

One  day  the  orphans  were  playing  on  their  own  land  and  relishing 
the  coconuts  which  they  had  gotten  from  their  trees  Some  of  their 
deceased  father's  relatives  saw  them  and  scolded  them  angrily  as  if 
they  had  done  something  wrong  by  plucking  the  coconuts  without 
asking  anyone's  permission.  In  reph'  to  their  abuse  the  elder  boy 
gave  vent  to  the  indignation  which  he  had  suppressed  for  a  long  time, 
and  delivered  a  cutting  piece  of  orator^-.  Even  those  to  wdiom  he 
addressed  it  could  not  help  but  admire  the  vehemence  and  skill  with 
which  he  defended  his  and  his  brother's  cause,  and  they  reported  tlie 
incident  to  others.  That  is  why  according  to  the  Gunantuna,  the 
plea  of  this  orphan  boy  has  a  place  in  their  tradition.  I  here  report 
the  rest  of  the  story  with  the  boy's  speech  in  text,  as  To  Kakao  rclatcnl 
it  to  me : 

The  ])aternal  relatives  rebuke  the  orphans  under  the  circumstances 
1  ha\c  mentioned,  asking  them  in  an  angry  tone  :  "JMa  amur  dave?''  "*' 
=  "And  you-both  do-wliat?" 

The  eldei-  boy  i-cplies  in  behalf  of  himself  and  of  his  ])i-ol  lici- : 

•^' Here  "  (la\'e  "  )s  ;in  inl  i;iii-ii  i\  r  xcili.  "be  how,  l)e  dninfi  wIimI  ?  "  It  is  also 
used  as  an  intcrrogutive  adserli,  "  Jiuw,  wliy,  what?" 
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1.  Pa  ta.  Amir  a  ura  bill  /  ma  amir  libur.'*^  Mir  '*'*  a  ga  "°  tia 
oe  pa  ''^  /  ramamir  ta  ik  a  magit  1  A^akari  bo  amir  ijala,  mir  bo  a  ura 
bilii]irfln  ik  ika. 

•is  "  libur  "  (intransitive  verb)  =  "take  a  walk,  lounge,  be  idle",  also  "play, 
amuse,  divert  oneself,  get  on  well  with '',  and  finally,  "  occupy  oneself  with 
trifles,  work  for  fun,  etc."  Its  antonym  is  "  papalum  "  =  he  busy,  do  some 
strenuous  work,  especially  in  the  field.  The  word  "  libur  "  which  corresponds 
in  a  general  way  to  our  phrases  "  take  it  easy,  enjoy  life,  have  a  good  time  ", 
plays  a  great  role  in  the  language  of  the  Gunantima  and  is  commonly  used 
when  j^ou  ask  them  what  they  are  doing.  They  will  be  loathe  to  reph-  that 
they  are  working  hard  e\'cn  if  you  meet  them  in  the  field  and  see  them  sweating 
profusely  from  their  labors.  But  they  will  expect  you,  not  to  take  their  "libur" 
literally,  but  rather  to  praise  them  for  their  industriousness.  When  they  hold 
public  feasts  and  give  a  public  address  the.y  will,  however,  boast  of  the  hard 
labors  they  perform  in  the  field.  The  Gunantuna  indignantly  resent  being 
called  "sluggards",  and  are  known  to  reprove  in  pri\'ate  their  relatives  who 
might  happen  to  idle  away  their  time.  It  would  be  entirely  amiss  to  infer 
from  their  frecjuent  use  of  "  libur  "  that  they  spend  their  days  in  idleness,  for 
they  are  all  in  all  a  hard-working  people. 

4^  An  abbre\'iation  of  "amir",  the  exclusive  first  person,  dual:  "we  two 
others  ". 

^0 "  ga "  added  to  the  ordinary  particle  indicating  the  future  tense,  usually 
expre.sses  that  the  action  will  take  place  "  soon "  or  "  without  much  delay  ". 
Here  we  best  translate  it  by  "  perhaps  ". 

"'1 "  oe  "  (transitive  verb)  =^  "make  holes  in  the  ground"  in  which  the 
seedlings  or  bulbs  of  banana-plants,  the  cormels  of  taros,  etc.,  are  set;  by  exten- 
sion "  raising  foodstuffs  ". 

The  digging  of  holes  or  planting  is  done  with  a  long,  heavy  stick,  sharpened 
into  a  point  at  one  end.  The  sharpened  end  is  thrust  into  the  ground,  and 
then  moA'ed  back  and  forth  and  sidewise  to  widen  the  hole.  The  Gunantuna 
call  such  a  stick  "a  oi  "  (from  the  same  root  as  "  oe  ")  =  "the  dibble".  It 
is  also  used  to  turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to  make  the  plants  grow,  particularl}' 
in  the  case  of  bananas,  which  thrive  best  when  the  ground  is  broken  u]\ 

Only  one  stick  is  used  to  make  holes;  two,  to  turn  up  the  soil.  The  two 
sticks  are  manipulated  simultaneously,  the  worker  first  thrusting  one  into  the 
ground  and  then,  close  by,  the  other.  He  then  stands  between  the  two  sticks, 
grasps  their  tops  with  either  hand  and  i^res-ses  them  in  a  forward  direction  into 
the  ground  until  he  has  lifted  and  broken  loose  a  large  clump  of  earth.  In  this 
way  one  row  after  the  other  is  turned  up  in  a  field,  and  strenuous  work  it  is, 
carried  on  in  the  open  under  the  scorching  rays  of  the  tropical  sun. 

The  digging  stick  is  used  exclusively  by  the  men  of  the  tribe  as  it  recjuires  a 
man's  strength  to  manipulate  it.  x\s  is  stated  in  the  text,  a  boy  is  not  strong 
enough  to  do  so.  The  women's  work  in  cultivation  consists  chiefly  in  cru,shing 
the  clumps  broken  loo.se  by  the  men  and  in  weeding  the  field ;  they  use  a 
shorter  piece  of  wood,  tapering  toward  one  end  and  called  "  a  bair  ".    The  men 
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2.  Amir  bula,  mir  en  raiuamir  ik  a  paka  na  mag'it  /  live  amir  a  tia 
vabel  /  i  amir  ika  tana.  Go  ava  tirtir  murmur  /  i  amir  dave?  Avat, 
pa  ava  iaien  go  ra  magit  ?  Avat  pa  i  kank(/dik  /  ra  urimavat  ?  Amir 
ika  i  kapi  ''-  /  ra  balaimamir  ma  avat,  pa  ava  iaien  go  ra  magit  f 

3.  Go  baka  avat  a  vana,  avat  a  tia  kap  pa  /  ra  tabarikik  ^"  /  ma 
ba  dat  a  igir  "'*  varuruai,  eef  "'"^^     Pata  ;  avat  a  kankan  vue  /'  i  amir 

stand  when  tho\'  handle  tlie  diblile ;  the  ^\•omen  kneel  on  the  ground  when 
they  work   with   "  a   bair  ". 

Since  only  the  men  use  the  dibble  and  only  women  ''  a  bair  ",  the  Gunantuna 
regard  the  one  as  the  symbol  of  the  male  sex,  the  other,  of  the  female  sex. 
This  symbolism  is  carried  ovev  into  Gunantuna  art  and  language  (dibble  = 
phallus  =  membrum  \'irile). 

The  hoe,  the  plough  and  the  use  of  work-animals  in  gardening  were  unknown 
to  the  Gunantuna  and  all  other  tribes  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago.  Therefore, 
the  horticulture  of  these  tribes  is,  properly  speaking,  a  ''  dibble  culture  "  rather 
than  a  "  hoe  culture  ".  Technologically  ''  dibble  culture  "  is  more  akin  to  what 
we  term  "  spade-husbandry  "  than  to  ''  hoe  culture  "  proper.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Gunantuna  ha-\'e  substituted  for  the  now  discarded  digging- 
sticks,  and  use,  not  imported  European  hoes  but  spades.  The  Gunantuna  are 
now  well  accjuainted  with  the  white  colonists'  hoe.  but  will  not  use  it,  though 
they  ha\'e  readily  accepted  the  spade. 

Among  the  Gunantuna  the  greater  part  of  the  gardening  work, — clearing  the 
ground  and  dibbling, — falls  to  the  lot  of  the  men.  The  women's  share, — break- 
ing the  clods  and  weeding, — is  the  lesser  one. 

•""■-"' i  kapi",  followed  by  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  is  an  impersonal  verb 
and  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  German  ''  es  gibt  "  or  the  French  "  il  y  a  ". 

■"■^  "  a  tabarikik"  (noun),  a  synonym  for  "a  magit",  here  meaning  "bananas 
and  greens  ". 

■'*  "  igir  "  (intransitive  verb)  =  lit.,  "by  means  of  a  white-hot  stone  to  cook 
greens",  that  is,  the  lea\es  of  "a  ibika  "  (Abelmoschus),  and  also  to  cook  other 
foodstuffs,  in  this  case  bananas,  since  the  leaves  of  "  a  ibika  "  are  ne\'er  eaten 
alone. 

The  .shrub  which  furnishes  the  greens  is  planted  liy  (he  wom<>n  who  inter- 
crop it  in  the  field  which  the  men  have  prepared  for  other  croi)S.  Seedlings  of 
cuttings  from  the  stalk  of  the  shrub  are  put  several  together  to  form  a  cluster, 
and  thi'ust  in1o  the  ground.  These  cuttings  or  slips  grow  into  new  shrubs,  each 
lieai'ing  a  munber  of  lea\'es  cju  its  loji  pai't.  The  young  shf)ots  und  tcndiu'  leaxcs 
are  iiiiiclied  off  lo  be  used  as  food,  while  Ihe  old  leaxcs  are  thrown  away 
becau-e  they  ai'e  (dugii  and  biMei'  and  haxe  usually  l)e(ai  damaged  by  Ihe 
caterjiillars. 

The  Gniiaiitnna  Wdinen  prepare  these  greens  in  a  \arie(y  of  ways,  ^^■|len  Ihe 
amouiil  of  grern-  i-  sni.ill  ihey  en\clnpe  lliem  in  a  bundle  and  >li|i  in  a  wiiile- 
hot  stono  S])eciall\-  wrappiMJ  -o  ;i~  nol  (o  singe  llieni.  If  the  .imonnl  of  iiicens 
to  be  cooked  i--  large,  iIm'  bin  bundle  is  jilaceii  in  a  ]iil  belween  Iwu  layers  of 
hot    stones,  and   is  coxaaed   with    le;i\e~,  Iniinche-   and   emtli    tn   keep    in    the   heat. 
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it.     Amir,  amamir  ta  kaina  /  amir  a  en 
Amamir  u*  -_.  ,      .  tor  to  pa  i  amir    '  nam  ramamir  oko/'^^ 

amamir  bulbnlit  laija. 

just  as  is  done  when  meat  of  a  better  qualit^•,  such  as  pork  or  chicken  or  fish  is 
cooked.  This  method  of  cooking  requires  about  one  or  two  hours,  according 
to  the  amount  to  be  cooked. 

The  Gunantuna  ordinarily  season  their  greens  with  either  salt  water  or  the 
milky  liquid  pressed  from  the  flakes  of  the  coconut  kernel.  While  now  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  salt  water  for  seasonings,  formerly  it  was  quite 
difficult  when  warlike  conditions  prevailed  and  when  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
inland  population  to  venture  to  the  coast.  Formerly  the  inland  Gunantnua 
used  often  to  purchase  salt  water  at  the  market-places  or  from  friendly  neigh- 
bors nearer  the  coast.  Getting  salt  from  evaporated  sea-water  was  a  process 
unknown  to  the  Gunantuna,  though  well  known  to  other  tribes  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago,  such  as  the  Paleava  or  the  Tumuip. 

The  women  (occasionally  men)  carry  the  salt  water  in  tube-like  receptacles 
made  for  them  by  the  men  from  the  stem  of  the  bamboo.  The  men  fell  the 
full-grown  stem  of  a  bamboo-cane  with  its  partitioning  nodes  at  regular  intervals, 
cut  it  into  sections,  each  section  containing  two  joints,  and  measuring  several 
inches  in  diameter  and  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  When  the  receptacle  is 
filled  with  salt  water  thi'ough  the  hole  bored  in  one  joint,  the  hole  is  effectively 
plugged  with  a  leaf. 

After  the  greens  have  been  partly  cooked,  the  bundle  is  opened,  the  salt  water 
is  added,  the  bundle  is  closed  again,  and  the  cooking  process  continues.  The 
coconut  liciuid  seasoning  way  be  added  either  before  or  immediately  after  the 
cooking  of  the  greens. 

'""'  An  exclamatory  interrogatiA^e  demanding  an  immediate  answer.  In  this 
case  the  answer  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  negative  and  is  supplied  by  the  boy 
himself. 

:,r.  "  jji-g  "  (transitive  verb)  =  open  or  clear  the  way  to  or  for.  In  this  text 
it  is  connected  with  the  preceding  \erbal  construction  "  a  vat  a  kankan  vue  "  = 
you  will  bawl  away,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  pronoun  "  amir  ",  the  ob- 
jective case  of  the  exclusive  first  person  dual.  That  objective  case  is  governed 
by  the  transitive  verb  "  vue  ".  The  "  i  "  occurring  between  "  vue  "  and  "  amir  " 
is  merel}"  euphonic.  The  verb  "  are "  itself  governs  another  accusative.  In 
such  a  case  we  would  in  English  use  the  present  participle  but  to  the  Gunantuna 
that  form  of  the  xevh  is  unknown.  We  would  express  the  passage  as  follows: 
"  You  will  send  us  both  away  with  angry  words,  therebj^  clearing  the  way  for 
you  to  eat  your  good  meal  all  alone  ".  As  is  obvious  from  the  text  the  object 
which  the  boys'  relatives  had  in  mind  was  to  get  the  two  orphans  out  of  the 
way.  They  thei'eby  violated  a  Gunantuna  rule  of  social  conduct,  namely,  that 
one  must  share  his  meal  with  those  who  happen  to  be  present  when  he  partakes 
of  it,  whether  they  were  invited  or  not. 

5' "  a  kariker  "  (noun)  is  a  banana,  the  peel  of  which  has  been  spoilt  by  in- 
sects and  has  turned  black  and  the  pulp  of  which  has  become  hard.  This  hap- 
pens chiefly  to  a  certain  species  of  banana-plant  called  "  a  kalapua  ". 

^s "  a  oko  "   (noun)   is  a  varietj'  of  the  kalapua-banana.    Its  pulp  contains  a 
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1.  Avat,  a  ku  •'•'  ,    avat  a  en  ia.     Ava  c^luw  /  r 

ava  tia  tupatupar '''  vue  i  amir  tag-ogo ''-  amir  ^  ura  lii],  a  nr^  ...-  = 
na  lii].  Amir  la,  tamaimamir  ma  naimamir  dir  ga  malmal  i  amir  / 
ma  ramamir  boljo  na  magit.  ]\Ia  tagogo  dir  t(/r  mat  par,  avat  a 
okokole  vne  i  a]nir. 

5.  ]\Iir  la,  mir  ga  bulbul  na  buina  ,    ma  ramamir  minaiija ;''"  dir  ga 

certain  amount  of  viscous  matter  used  for  catching  flies.  Persons  affected  with 
large  open  sores,  ulcers,  abscesses,  and  the  like,  and  unable  to  move  about  for 
anv  length  of  time,  are  much  bothered  in  daytime  b}'  flies  which  are  attracted 
by  the  unbandaged  sores.  To  get  rid  of  these  annoying  insects  the  people  make 
use  of  a  certain  kind  of  lime-twig.  They  break  off  the  pinna  of  a  cocopalm- 
frond  and  strip  it  of  its  lamina  or  blade  so  that  only  the  bare  rib  remains. 
They  then  smear  the  rib,  which  is  somewhat  rigid,  with  the  adhesive  substance 
from  this  variety  of  banana  and  hold  it  over  or  close  to  their  sore  or  wound. 
Flics  attempting  to  alight  on  the  sore  spot  stick  fast  to  the  lime-twig  and  are 
caught.  From  the  purpose  for  which  this  species  of  banana  is  used  it  has  been 
nicknamed  "  a  bulbulit  lai-|a  ''  =  the  lime  for  catching  flies.  This  banana  is 
considered  of  inferior  quality,  ranking  very  low  among  the  hundred  or  so  species 
or  varieties  of  bananas  knowni  to  the  Gunantuna. 

''■' "  a  ku  "  (noun)  (cf.  footnote  46  supra).  Food  served  with  this  sauce  is 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy.  That  is  why  the  boy  contrasted  the  food  prepared 
with  coconut  sauce  which  his  relati\"es  ate  with  the  poor  fare  with  which  he  and 
his  In'other  had  to  be  content. 

•^'J  ■■  okole  vue"  =  chase  away  with  angry  gestures,  in  contradistinction  to 
'■'  kankan  ^•ue  "  :=  to  chase  away  with  hot  words. 

^^ '■  tupatupar  vue"  =  drive  or  chase  away  by  throwing  missiles  at,  as  is 
commonlj'  done  to  pigs,  dogs,  and  fowl.  The  Gunantuna  are  accustomed  to 
both  preparing  and  eating  their  meal  in  the  open  when  the  weather  permits. 
The  smell  of  the  food  naturally  attracts  the  domestic  animals  who  are  allowed 
to  roam  about  cpiite  freely.  Pieces  of  wood  or  stones  are  hurled  at  them  to 
drive  them  away  from  the  food.  The  text  connotes  that  the  unkind  relatives 
chased  the  boys  away  at  meal  time  by  throwing  sticks  or  stones  at  them  just 
as  if  thej^  were  hogs  or  clogs. 

*^- The  reduplicated  form  of  "  tago  "  =  because,  or  lilei-ally,  fen-  tliis.  This 
reduplication  is  not  effected,  as  usual,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word,  l>ut  within 
the  word.  TJie  reason  is  that  in  a  compound  word,  such  as  "  tago"  11h>  (luuan- 
tuna  do  not  reduplicate  the  .secondary  element  which  in  this  case  is  the  proposi- 
tion "ta(i)  "  =  to,  for,  on,  in.  etc.,  but  the  main  element  which  in  this  instance 
is  "go"  =  this,  here,  now.  The  reduplicalion  in  such  cases  is  inlornal,  not 
initial. 

•^ •''''■  a  minaiija  "  (noun)  rrr  fle>h,  that  is  pork  and  cliickcn  and  also  fisli.  ;nid 
is  the  opposite  of  "a  n.iijn.ii]  "  =:  \-egetablc  food,  which  is  oaten  willi  nn^il  or  fish. 
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papapa  "'^  ramamir  bobo  na  niagit.  Goko  dir  mat,  avat  a  tatata 
I'liarufli  utamamir.  Pa  amir  a  gala  "''  dadari.  Goko  mil*  a  taqi  papa. 
6.  Amir  a  vana  kan  /  i  avat  %  Tag'o  amir,  mir  libur  pote  ''"  avat  / 
ati  ta  go  kamava  gunagunan.  Mir  di  "'  ga  kokoe  /  ke  ramamir  bobo 
na  kulaii,  ma  i  ga  bura  ramamir  tava  "*  ati.  ]\Ia  avat  papa  ave? 
A  mapi  na  kapifdve  "''  avat.     J  tabnn  la  ra  balaimamir  tamavat. 

'^■*  Occasionally,  when  someone  butchers  a  domestic  pig  or  kills  a  wild  boar 
the  Gunantima  will  pay  shell-money  to  piu'chase  the  meat,  or  they  will  purchase 
other  food.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  the  boy  refers  when  he  says  that  liis  parents 
bought  food  for  him  and  his  brother. 

^"''^  A  hypothetical  particle,  standing  for  the  subordinate  clause  "  if  our  parents 
had  not  died  ",  and  here  translated  best  by  "  else  '"  or  '"  otherwise  ". 

•^'^  "  poto  "  (transitive  verb)  =  mix,  mingle,  blend.  When  followed  by  an  ''  a  " 
the  final  ''  o  '"  in  "  poto  "  is  changed  into  "  e  ",  as  in  the  above  text.  Occurs 
also  in  comi)Oimd  \'erbal  constructions  and  must  then  be  translated  by  "  together 
with  ",  as  is  the  case  here. 

""The  person  who  climbed  the  trees  to  secure  the  jelly-nuts  for  the  two  boys 
is  of  course  their  father,  for  it  is  always  the  father  who  provides  his  children  with 
euch  nuts  unless  he  asks  someone  else  to  do  it  for  him  (cf.  lUeg.  Birth,  loc.  cit., 
52-53). 

'■s "  a  ta\'a  "  (noun)  ordinarilx-  means  "drinking  water",  liut  here  the  drink- 
able liquid  or  milk  contained  in  a  jelly-nut,  called  by  the  Gunantmia  "  water  ", 
not  "  milk  ".  In  the  text,  "  tava  "',  used  in  its  secondary  sense,  is  preceded  by 
the  pronoun  "  amamir  ''  i=  for  we  both,  indicating  the  persons  for  whom  the 
water  of  the  half-ripe  coconut  (or,  by  metom'my,  the  half-ripe  coconut  itself) 
is  intended.  Jelly-nuts  are  considered  a  food  as  well  as  a  drink,  as  after  the 
liquid  has  lieen  consumed  tire  kernel  is  separated  from  the  shell  and  eaten. 
"Tava"  may  also  denote  the  waterjar,  an  indispensable  utensil  u.sed  by  the  Gunan- 
tTura  women.  It  consists  of  the  entire  inner  shell  of  a  globose,  rijie  coconut 
which  has  been  hollowed  out  by  means  of  a  small  pointed  .stick.  But  "  ta\a  " 
used  in  this  third  sense  will  not  be  ]5receded  b^'  the  designative  pronoun  indicat- 
ing the  person  or  persons  for  whom  a  thing  is  intended,  but  by  the  possessive 
pronoun  denoting  the  owner.  Thus,  "kaugu  ta\-a  "  =  of-rae  water,  that  is,  "  of 
me  water-jar  ",  or  "  mj-  water-jar  "',  but  "  agu  tava  "  ^  for-me  water,  that  is, 
"  for  me  drinking  water  "  or  "  my  drinking  water  ",  contained  in  the  jar. 

^''^  This  figurati\'e  expression  is  u.sed  to  insult  someone  living  in  a  place  dif- 
ferent fiom  that  in  wliich  lie  was  born.  Such  a  person  is  likened  by  a  real 
native  of  the  place  to  "  the  leaf  of  a  breadfruit-tree ",  which  when  withered 
is  very  light  and  is  carried  off  bj'  the  wind  and  falls  to  the  ground  some 
distance  oft". 

The  insult  may  be  couched  in  different  words  but  will  include  tire  comparison 
to  the  leaf  of  a  breadfruit-tree.  In  a  quarrel,  for  in,stance,  a  native  of  a  place 
will  say  to  another  who  li\'es  in  the  same  settlement  with  him  but  who  was 
not  born  there:  "  lau  makati;  u  a  mapi  na  kapiaka,  a  kakaviai  vut  "  =;  I  from 
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7.  Kai  lia  go  ra  guiiaii  ■  ■"  Kamavat  'I  Pata  ;  mir  ke,  kamaniir  ke 
go.  Tamaiinamiv  i  ga  pnnai]  ''  kapi  ia  tamamir  ma  i  ga  biti :  "'Go 
mur  '-  a  tagagaii  papa,  amur  a  koe  pa  '  raniamur  tava  ik  ati. 
Kamamur  go  ra  giinan.  I  iia  mat  kan  ia,  ma  kamamur.  ^la  diat  a 
bobor  i  amur,  amur,  mur  a  kaukaukau  utadiat.     ]\Iur  a  bitbiti  dfiri : 

8.  "  ']\Ia  avat  mamave  ?  Kai  Iia  go  ra  limliburf '■■  Kamavat? 
Pata  ke ;  mir  ke.  kamamir  \atikai  go.  Mir,  tamaimamir  i  ga  ijaijare 
kapi  go  tamamir.  Tamaimamir  i  ga  tul  kapi  ia  tamamir  ,  uve  amir 
a  tagura.  amir  a  kao''  tana       pa  ramamir  magit  ik"  "".'"' 

9.  Avat  mua  mamave  ?  Pa  ava  kiki  mua  ma  ra  tata  otaoto 
utamamir.  Amir  la  mua.  amir  taijtaguraue  ra  tata  vorot.  Pa  amir 
/  ki  tavuu  mua  tavavat.  Avat  a  vaua  kau  i  amir! '*'  Mir  a  lii]lii] 
vargonogouoi      ta  go  kamamir  ik  a  limlibui'. 

here;  thou  a  leaf  of  breadfruit-tree,  a  wafted  come.  (Cf.  also  similar  slur  at 
adopted  child,  Adoption,  loc.  cit.,  82ss). 

In  the  present  case  the  significance  of  the  slur  as  used  by  the  i^oy  is  that  the 
relatives  whom  he  addresses  are  not  nati\'es  of  the  territory  in  which  they  are 
now  residing.  They  were  born  in  other  settlements  and  had  come  to  this  tcr- 
ritorj-  only  when  the^'  were  grown  up  and  had  inherited  the  property  through 
the  female  line.  Of  course  the  boy  does  not  deny  their  right  to  live  on  the 
property  which  thej'  inherited  or  were  assigned  but  he  simply  wishes  to  impress 
upon  them  that  he  and  his  tu-other  were  born  on  this  place  while  they  have 
come  into  the  territory  only  through  inheritance.  Hence,  they  have  no  right 
to  drive  him  and  his  brother  away  from  the  place  where  they  were  born. 

70  '■  go  ra  gunan  "  =  this  the  settlement,  i.e.,  the  locality  where  the  boys  lived. 

"^"a  punan  "  (transitive  verb)  :^  dig  in,  also  bury.  In  this  case  means  to 
'■  plant  '■   because  coconuts  are  i)lanted  in  a   hole   "  dug  ""  for   that  purjiose. 

"-  A  shortened  form  of  "  amur  ",  second  person  of  the  personal  jironoun  dual, 
—just  as  "mir"  (mentioned  pre\iously)   is  a  shortened  form  of  "amir". 

■""'a  limlibur "  (noun)  --=  a  place  newly  planted  with  coconut-pahns  and 
with  ornamental  shrubs.  Usually  it  takes  six  or  se\en  years  for  the  coconut-palm 
to  produce  the  first  nuts.  The  Gunantuna  enjoy  spending  their  leisiu-e  time  in 
newly  planted  settlements  although  they  do  not  often  dwell  there.  Hence  "  a 
limlibur"  (from  "  libur ")  z=  a  place  where  one  spends  one's  pleasure  time  or 
takes  one's  ease.  As,  howc\(>r.  our  two  boys  lived  in  the  new  settlement,  they 
called   it    their  home    (gunan). 

'■' Tlic  iuf  i-:in-itive  t'ni'in  nf  "koe"   (trans.)   =  cliuih. 

''•V\\('  \;\.\\\iv'<  in-l  ruci  i(iri  lo  tin-  Iidx's  was  a  prccaul  iiiuary  measure  since  ]u> 
foresaw  llie  oppo-ilidii  (it  In-  relatives  to  the  hoy-  pdsses.-ing  the  settlement, 
contraiy  to  llie  cu-lonniy   in.iirilineiil  inherilaiire   Ccf.  .\(lo]ilion.  loc.  cit..   19-20). 

''' .Mtliou^h  the  hoy  i-  onl>'  in  his  teens  and  realizes  that  his  title  to  the  land 
is  a  dejiarlure  from  the  cn-tomary  leiial  ]in)ce(lur(\  he  has  a  clear  notion  of 
what  ownershiji  imjilie-.  and  the  ri!j:lil  ihat  it  gives  to  exi>el  undesirables  or 
intruders  t'rom  ones  jirojierly. 
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10.  Ava  tatata  vorot  niiia  /  utamamii-  ra  ura  tiirana  papalai  ' ' 
clave?  Amir  ti  papavua  tamavat.  Ava  va  go  amir  ga  loi]  ia? 
Vakari  amir  a  ura  boroi.  Amir  lyn^e  ~'^  riiva  f  Gari  va  go  amir  / 
limlibnr  vovon'"  ika  go.  Ta  rava  mua  go  ava  /  girgir  ^"^  a 
talii]aimamir  ? 

11.  Amir  ga  vatavatoromoi  iiatuna  '^'   tamavat.     Amir  mua  a  ura 

'"  "  papalai  "  (adjective)  and  its  synonym  "  biavi  "  or  "  biavui  "  are  terms 
meant  to  express  or  to  arouse  compassion.  The  Gimantuna  place  these  two 
words  after  the  noun  qualified. 

's  "  r)0i]e  "  (transitive  verb)  is  used  for  a  domestic  or  wild  pig  that  breaks  into 
the  fields  and  roots  up  the  taros  or  yams  planted  there.  To  jn'otect  their  fields 
from  such  animals  the  Gunantima  erect  high  strong  fences,  crossed  by  humans 
only  by  a  stile  or  a  similar  contrivance.  The  construction  and  mending  of  the 
fences  is  the  business  of  the  men.  There  are  two  kinds  of  wooden  enclosiu'cs 
built  to  surround  the  fields.  One.  called  "  a  roi  "  consists  of  a  wooden  paling, 
palisade,  or  stockade  made  of  strong  posts,  stakes,  or  trunks  of  trees  set  upright 
in  the  ground  against  one  another  and  reenforced  on  either  side  by  horizontal 
rows  of  rods.  The  other,  called  "  a  varjan  ",  is  made  of  logs  of  wood  piled  one 
vipon  another  and  held  in  place  between  pairs  of  posts  stuck  into  the  earth  at 
regular  intervals  on  either  side  and  lashed  transversely  on  their  toi)  i)arts.  If 
there  is  no  enclosure  about  a  field,  as  sometimes  hajipens  when  the  field  is  \'ery 
large,  a  man  (but  never  a  woman)  will  keep  watch,  especially  at  night,  to  keep 
the  pigs  away. 

"°  "  limlibur  vovon  "  =  literally,  walk  about  slowly,  gently,  or  cautiously; 
figurativeh',  as  used  here,  =  walk  about  without  doing  any  harm  or  mischief. 
By  that  phrase  the  boy  points  out  that  he  and  his  brother  ha\'o  never  com- 
mitted any  act,  especially  stealing,  which  would  merit  a  reprimand  from  their 
paternal  kin.  The  explanation  which  the  boy  gives  as  to  why  he  and  his  brother, 
even  though  hungry,  would  not  steal  food  is  interesting  since  it  .shows  that  the 
Gunantuna,  observing  a  bad  habit  in  an  animal  may  condenm  a  corresponding 
vice  in  a  man  by  likening  him  to  the  animal  (cf.  lUeg.  Birth,  loc.  cit.,  18-19). 
The  boy  plainly  states  that  he  and  his  brother  are  not  like  pigs  who  take  food 
where  they  can  get  it;  that  they  did  not  wish  to  imitate  the  example  of  pigs 
and  that  they  therefore  ate  only  what  Iwlonged  to  them  or  what  was  gi\'en 
to  them,  e\en  though  the  latter  was  bad  food.  They  make  no  mention  of  fear 
of  punishment  as  the  deterring  motive.  This  text  confirms  our  view  that  the 
Gunantuna  regard  theft  as  in  itself  wrong. 

so  "  girgir  a  taliija  .  .  ."  properly  =  pick  one's  ears, — customaiily  done  with  a 
feather  or  with  the  bare  rib  of  the  pinna  of  a  cocopalm-frond;  in  the  extended 
sense  used  here  =  din  into  one's  ears,  or  make  one's  ears  ring  with.  The  boy 
refers  to  the  constant  reproaches  addressed  to  him  and  to  his  brother. 

SI  This  sentence  means  "  we  both  ha\'e  heard  you  address  us  as  son  or  child  ". 
According  to  the  Gunantuna  classificatory  system,  not  only  brothers  born  of 
the  same  mother,  but  also  parallel  male  cousins  whose  mothers  are  sisters, 
"father"  their  offspring  in  common;  hence  the  boys  were  addressed  (at  least  as 
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bill  niamave  ?  Ava  ga  ti  bul  pa  /  go  kamava  ivn  Bainiij  *-'  ave? 
Pata ;  amir  la  go  di  ga  kalava  tamaniir  /  ma  di  ga  doko  ko  ramamir 
kakaruk  ma  di  ga  i^oko  ra  boi-oi  tamamir  ma  di  ga  varap  uka 
tamamir.-''  Amir,  mir  ga  nala  tatar  tamavat  /  upi  avat  a  vulvul 
vatuturie"'  i  amir?  Amii-  va  go.  amir  tia  malamalari  ka  tamavat. 
12.  Turuaimavat  ""■  lia  ?     Ava  vulvul  pa  tana  "'''  Jia?     Go  amir  miui 

long;  as  their  father  was  alive)  as  "son"  or  "child"  by  their  faUier's  jiarallel 
male   cousins  conii)uted   through  the   female  line. 

*-  A  non-seafarinsi'  tribe  of  the  interior  of  the  Gazelle  Peninsula,  lieing  non- 
seafaring",  S])eakinti  a  s(j-c:illc(l  Papuan  language,  and  ha\'ing  a  nii)r(<  i>riniiti\"e 
culture,  the  Bainii-|  are  (l(^>iiise(l  by  dieir  neighbors,  the  (iunantuna,  who  dwell 
on  or  ne.ar  the  sea  coast,  speak  a  Melanesian  idiom,  and  are  moi-c  adxanced 
culturally.  Among  the  ]5ainii-|  a  father,  after  the  liirth  of  his  child,  does  not 
establish  his  claim  to  the  child  by  a  .sijccial  act.  Hence  the  (Iunantuna  infer 
that  since  no  one  claims  the  child  it  may  be  domineered  o\'er  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  do  so.  Thus  tlie  (lunantvma  regard  the  Bainii]  as  "born  shnes  "  to 
be  ordered  aijout  by  oUiei'  jieople.  In  former  times  tlu'  (Iunantuna  frequently 
waged  war  against  thi^  Bainin.  captured  them,  and  abducicd  their  W(jmen  and 
childi'en. 

*■■■  The  boy  here  eniunei'ales  the  i)rincii)al  customs  obsciAcd  by  the  Gunantuna 
after  the  birth  of  a  child.  He  rendnds  his  father's  kin  that  all  of  these  customs 
were  perfoi-med  afl(>r  he  and  his  brolhrr  were  born.  Hence  the  paternal  kin 
ha\e  no  justification  in  ti'eating  them  like  Bainin.  The  tirsi  cuslom  mentioned 
by  the  boy  refers  to  the  practice  of  bringing  food,  especially  greens  ("a  kalava", 
a  delicious  \ai-iety  of  .^belmoschus)  and  clncken  ("a  kakaruk")  to  the  mother 
in  child-bed.  Tins  i>  done  only  by  Ih.ose  who  ai'e  I'claled  either  to  the  husband 
or  wife,  chiefly  by  the  women,  and  for  .sex'eral  days.  Aft(-r  that,  the  father  re- 
Wards  these  persons  for  the  ser\'ices  they  ha\e  rendered  to  his  wife.  The  ndd- 
wi\'es.  usually  women  related  to  the  new  mother,  are  especially  rewarded. 
FurtheiiiK.rr.  the  liu-band  and  also  the  male  relati\cs  of  th(-  mollier.  give  and 
slaughter  jiigs  for  the  fea.-t  given  on  the  occasion.  The  hu-band  distributes 
shell-money  aiiujng  the  midwi\'es  and  the  persons  who  liaxc  taken  care  of  his 
wife.  By  this  act  he  claims  the  child  as  his  own  (i  kale  ra  bul  mc  =  he  claim 
the  child  with  it).  His  wife's  kin,  in  their  turn,  make  a  iiresent  of  shell-money 
and  thus  acknowledge  him  as  the  child's  father.  This  whole  |ii'ocedure  is  called 
''a  \'araii  "  =  the  muiiial  pa\ing.  or  "a  \arpait  "  --^  the  nmtiial  doiu'j:.  and  es- 
tablishes the  claim  of  the  f.ilher  and  of  his  wife's  male  kin  to  tin-  child.  Hence- 
forth  llie\'   alone   are   entitled    to  command   the   child. 

^' "  \"alutui-|a  "  (transit  i\c  \-eri)),  or  "\alutu]ie"  when  followed  by  an  "  i  ".  ^ 
corner  somebody  -o  that  he  cannot  escajie  or  gii  f.aiiliir.  The  intransitive  form 
occurs  in  the  phrase  "\ana  t\itU|-|;i"  r_-  gel  into  a  blind-alley.  I>y  using  this 
ox)ire.-'sion,  the  boy  iioinleil  out  th.it  his  father'-  kin  imrled  repro.iches  at  him 
and  his  brotiicr  wiienexcr  they  met  them  and  without  '.ii\  iiii:  them  any  chance 
to  tuin  aside. 

•^■'•"turua    .   .   ."   (noun)    pro]i(  riy   r-^   a    blood-iilat  ive   or  cognate.      Its   synun\'m 
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a  ura  bul  niamave  go!     Pata  kadat  kcvpo  na  matanoi?®'     Pa  avat  a 

is  "  niuru  .  .  ."  Since  tlie  Ciunuutmin.  trace  blood-relationship  only  through  the 
female  line,  this  relationship  can  exist  only  between  persons  born  of  women  who 
belong  to  the  same  moiety.  In  oiu'  case  the  two  orphan  boys  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  their  father's  mother's  sister's  children  as  well  as  his  sister's 
children,  are  members  of  opposite  moieties.  Therefore  they  are  not  blood-rela- 
tions or  cognates  properly  speaking.  However,  the  Gunantuna  make  an  excep- 
tion for  cross-cousins,  and  liken  them  to  "  blood-relations  '"  although  they  hail 
from  different  moieties.  They  call  them  "  a  bar  nau\-ana  ''  or  "  a  bar  tavvura  " 
=  cross-cousins,  or,  using  the  classificatory  terminology,  simply  "  a  bar  taina  " 
=  brothers  and  sisters.  This  latter  terminology  clearly  exi)resses  a  kind  of 
"  blood-relationship  "  between  cross-cousins,  and  thus  places  the  same  sex  limita- 
tions upon  them  as  arc  placed  upon  brothers  and  sisters.  Cross-cousins  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  one  another,  and  any  carnal  relations  between  them  are  re- 
garded as  incestuous  and,  formerly,  were  punished  by  death. 

s"  A  prepositional  expression  denoting  blood-relationship  with  another.  If  the 
Gimantuna  wish  to  disco\'er  the  near  l)lood-relati\"e  of  sonu^one,  they  ask: 
'' Cio  To  An  tana  lia?"  ^^  Tliis  Mr.  A  (is)  Idood  kin  to  Whom?  The  answer 
might  be:  "  Gari  tana  ka  To  An"  ■-=  Why  (he  is)  but  a  blood  kin  (o  Mr.  B. 
Such  a  blood-relationship,  for  example,  is  that  between  nephew  and  maternal 
uncle  or  that  between  grandnephew  and  maternal  granduncle.  B3'  using  the 
expression  "  tana  "  which  means  "  real  blood-relationship  "'  the  boy  refers  again 
to  the  consanguinity  that  custom  I'ccognizes  as  existing  between  cross-cousins, 
that  is,  between  him  and  his  l)rothei',  and  their  father's  sister's  children. 

8"  "  a  matanoi  "  (noun)  literally,  =^  \hr  i)oint  of  dibl)le  (a  niata  =  the  i)oint; 
n  [abbreviation  of  na]  ^  of;  oi  =  dibble);  figuratixely  =^  the  place  where 
jDersons  live  together  or  often  meet  one  another.  The  exact  tlefinition  which  the 
Gunantuna  give  for  this  term  is:  "a  matanoi  a  ])aka  na  pia  di  \ut\'u1  \aruruai 
tana"  =  a  matanoi  (is)  a  piece  of  land  where  one  comes  together.  Among  the 
Gunantuna  living  on  the  coast  "  a  matanoi "  also  denotes  "  the  landing-i)lace 
for  canoes  ". 

Persons  related  by  blood  have  "a  common  place  of  meeting",  and  if  they  live 
near  the  coast  "  a  common  place  of  debarkation  ".  Hence  the  expression  "  to 
have  a  common  meeting  place  or  landing  place  "  applied  to  different  persons, 
has  come  to  denote  "  blood-relationship  "  between  those  persons.  It  is  in  the 
latter  sense  that  the  boy  used  the  expression  in  the  abo\'e  text.  Since  their 
father's  mother's  sister's  children  and  his  sister's  children  often  met  him  and  his 
brother  on  their  own  property  (a  common  meeting  place)  they  should  all 
consider  one  another  as  blood-relati\es. 

It  would  look  as  if  the  Gunantuna  blood  relationship  construed  and  the  incest 
taboos  operati\-e  between  cross-cousins  may  be  dynamically  and  perhaps 
genetically  connected  with  the  fact  implicitly  noted  here  bj^  the  boy,  namely,  a 
sister  and  her  children  freciuently  visit  her  brother's  home,  and,  in  case  of 
divorce  or  of  death  of  her  husband,  her  children  are  apt  to  be  reared  with  her 
brother's.  Thus,  cross-cousins,  having  a  "  common  meeting  place "  and  fre- 
ciuentlj'  or  regularly   eating   and  associating  together,   are  thus  like   blood  rela- 
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mal  pa  tana,- '^  pa  tana  na  libur  /  pa  pirf/iniavat  ?  Pa  avat  a  mal 
pa  ta  lii],  go  pa  ava  /  mal  pa  i  amir  ?  Amir  mua  a  lira  boroi  /  na 
tntupar  ? 

13.  Ka  rfiva  miia  go  da  libiir  mala?  i\Iir  '  ke  miia,  amir  a  /  vana 
na  tamtabunua  ?  *"  Amir  a  va  ""  ta  tia '"  palva  na  gunan?  Amir 
mua.  amir  a  tia  vana  irirai.  amir  a  ga  tia  virua  irirai  ta  tia  paka  na 
gunan.  ma  na  arere  ''-  ra  iiakaimamir.''-'  Amir  mua  di  iiiir  mata  /  na 
bul  '"  tamamir,  amir  go  a  lira  liij  vu'/i.  Amir  a  vana  irirai,  ma  da 
agar  '''  i  amir. 

tions  or  real  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  called  sueh.  The  incest  taboos  would 
preclude  sex  liberties  which  under  such  promiscuous  mingling  might  easily 
develop  between  the  cross-counsins. 

^*  Used  here  as  an  indefinite  numeral  meaning  "  some '",  and  not  as  the  preposi- 
tion mentioned  in  footnote  86.  "  Tana  "  is  an  enlarged  form  of  "  ta  "  which  has 
the  same  meaning. 

*'-'  "  vana  na  tamtabunua  "  =  leave  one's  home  in  grief  on  account  of  some 
gross  offense  or  injustice  done  one  by  one's  own  relatives.  Since  the  person  of- 
fended will  not  a\enge  himself  by  force,  there  remains  for  him  according  to  the 
Gimantuna,  only  two  alternatives, — either  to  commit  suicide  or  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  settlement.  Such  instances  are  reported  in  many  of  the  tribal 
myths  (see  e.g.,  Meier,  Collection  of  the  Myths  of  the  Gunantuna,  Anthropos- 
Bibliothek,  v.  i,  tale  no.  1,  p.  94),  wherein,  as  a  normal  theme,  the  victim  receives 
compensator}'  protection  from  ghosts  or  spirits. 

'"^  "  va  "  or  "  vua  "  (intransitive  verb)  =  lie,  be  recvunbcnt,  sleep;  by  exten- 
sion, abide,  dwell.  Although  intransitive,  it  may  sometimes  be  construed  as 
transitive,  as  in  the  above  sentence. 

•'1  "  tia  ",  an  indefinite  numeral,  is  commonly  followed  by  a  noun  in  the  dual, 
trial,  or  iilural,  while  its  singular  form  is  "  tika  na ''  =  one  of.  Here  "tia"  is 
used  with  a  singular  substantive,  and  not  "tika  na  "  as  the  rule  would  recpiire. 
Seemingly  the  exceiilion  is  made  for  euphony,  because  in  the  regular  construction 
"  ta  tika  na  paka  na  gunan"  the  two  k's  would  follow  so  closely. 

'■'-"arere"  (in()-ansiti\e  verb)  refers  to  a  corpse  which  "falls  into  decomposi- 
tion, rots,  decays",  wilh  the  secondary  nunming.  (as  in  text)  it  "lies  unburied 
on  Ihc  ground".  ]']\(>ry  Gunantuna  expects  to  l)c  "buried"  afUn-  his  death 
and  has  a  dread  of  his  corp.sc  being  left  to  rot  in  the  open  like  the  carcass  of 
a  beast. 

■'•'■"  a  paka  .  .  ."  (noun)  =  a  piece,  poition,  ]iart,  and,  when  ajiplied  to  man, 
his  body    (the  "  iiart  "'  united  wilh  his  soul). 

'"The  sen.sc  of  the  pas.sago  is:  "Everyone  can  read  our  >-()utliful  age  in  our 
faces  and  will  not  stand  in  fear  of  us,  especiall\'  since  I  hey  all  know  Ihal  we  are 
full  oriihans  ;iiid.  lieside-.  ha\i'  no  clo^c  kin".  Jf.  therefore,  the  hoys  were  to 
lea\e  their  home  and  \cnlured  to  .-eltle  in  a  slr.uige  >eltleinent  I  hey  would 
be  i-esenteil  hy  their  new  nei<:hl)ors  who  would  find  ways  to  doing  awa\-  wilh 
them,  'i'lie  jL-e-- ;iire  throw-  liiilil  oil  the  in-i  Tiiiil  y  ]n-e\'alenl  anioni:  I  he  (innaii- 
tuna  in  former  I  inies. 

"■'"agar"    (li-ansit  i\e    verh)    — -   disjiose    of    oi'    di-palch    liy    Mark    arl.     Many 
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14.  Pa  flat  a  ki  mala  /  ka  mual  Go  miia  pa  avat  a  /  mfiri  pa  i 
amir?  Dfit  a  yarmari  meme  avat,  ee?  Dave?  Ta  bmj  ik  pa  avat 
a  /  vana  na  ijaija  '"'  iitamamir?  Pa  avat  a  ub  '''  i  amir?  Avat  ke  "* 
Tiimu  avat  a  mf/irje  /  ke  go  ra  vinarubii,  avat  a  doke  '"'  amir. 

15.  Pa  amir  vue  ra  vinarubii.  ]\Iir  va  nokari.  Pa  amir  a  lop. 
Amir  tar  ki  tar  i  amir.  Go  avat  a  mai,  avat  a  ubu  kapi  amir  ta  g'O, 
ma  amir  a  arere  /  ta  go  ra  pia. 

16.  To  la  mul(/i  ta  bul  mur  '""  /  ik  tamamir,  iipi  na  tur  bat  i  amir  / 
ma  upi  na  obe  ^°^  amir?  Mir  go  a  nra  bul  kapeo.'"-  Pa  ta  turuai- 
mamir.'"'     Kamamir  tara   na  ijalaijala  '"■*   dia   tur   mat   par.     ]\Ia   go 

thinjis  arc  used  in  it,  but  poison  plays  the  main  part.  Father  Kleintitschen 
treats  in  detail  of  this  male\'olent  witchcraft  in  his  Collection  of  the  Myths  of 
the  Gunantuna   (loc.  cit.,  162,  note  4,  385,  note   10). 

'•"■'"  vana  na  i^ai^a  "  ---  exact  the  payment  of  debts  contracted  or  of  loans 
made,  call  to  account  for  some  theft  or  wronti-doinii',  ]iunish  by  resorting  to 
force,  and.  in  general,  act  in  a  violent  way  towards  another. 

■'""ub"'  (transitive  verb)  :=  hurt,  harm,  strike,  tight,  slay.  The  I'egular 
form  is  "  ubu  ",  final  "  u  "'  being  elided  when  "  i  "  follows.  From  "  \arubu  ", 
the  intransitive  of  "  ubu  ".  is  construed  the  \-erbal  noun  "  a  \inarul)U  "'  (by  in- 
fixing "in")  ::=  fight,  combat,  warfare,  which  occurs  in  the  next    s(mt(>nce. 

'■'*  The  sense  of  this  passage  is:  "It  rests  with  >'ou.  it  is  \\\\  to  you,  it  is  your 
affair  ". 

■J"  "  doke  "  (transitive  A'erb)  =  ]nit  to  (l(>alh,  murder,  kill.  The-  ordinary 
form  "  doko  "  is  changed  into  ''doke",  when  followed  by  "a".  The  Ciunantuna 
ha\'e  a  facility  for  making  euphonic  changes. 

^"'^"a  bul  mur"  (nounal  expression)  =  descendant,  issue,  posterity.  A  father 
will  call  his  child:  '' kaugu  bul  mur"  =  of  me  descendant.  By  extension,  a 
man  calls  his  sister's  child  "  a  l)ul  nuir  tagvi  "  =  a  descendant  to  me.  or  a 
descendant  belonging  to  my  moiety.  In  the  abo\e  text  "  bul  mur "  has  this 
second  sense,  sister's  offspring. 

^f""obe"  (regular  form,  "  obo  "  [cf.  footnote  991;  transitive  verb)  =  a^'enge 
or  vindicate,  especially  in  a  case  of  murder.  Re\eng(>  of  such  a  crime  was  a 
sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  the  kin  of  the  murdered  person.  If  thej^  neglected 
this  dutj',  they  were  despised  by  e\'erybo(iy.  As  the  passage  implies,  the  moiety 
as  such  did  not  avenge  the  crime.  This  was  the  affair  of  the  near  male  kin. 
Failing  any  close  male  kin  the  person  murdered  remained  una\'enged.  Solidaritj^ 
of  the  moiety  does  not  function  in  this  particular  case. 

^'^-"  kapeo"  (adjective)  =  alone,  sole,  single,  solitary.  It  always  follows  the 
noun  which  it  qualifies.  In  the  above  text  it  means  that  the  two  boys  are  all 
alone   without   any  blood-relative. 

^"""turua  .  .  ."  is  here  taken  in  the  strict  sense  of  "a  person  relatf-d  by 
blood  ".  The  boy,  having  pre\'iously  told  his  intei'locutors  that  he  had  no  Ijlood 
descendants,  now  tells  them  that  he  has  no  living  "  blood  kin "  even  in  the 
ascending  line. 

10* "  a    tara    na    nalanala "    (substantive    expression)    =    literally    the    folk    of 
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mua  a  lira  kinanaq  ^"'^  na  bul  ik  /  ika  go  amir.  Pa  kamamir  ta 
patnana  ^^'^  mua  ati. 

17.  Go  ava  kamkabiir  ^°'  tata  utamamir,  amir  a  clave  "'-^  mua  go? 
Mir  a  mat  ua  varvul?  ^Nla  amir  tor  mait  ta  ua  ra  i]ieimavat.^""  ava 
pag'ur  i  amir  me.     Ba  o  ra  ijieimavat  a  euaua  ! 

The  literal  trauslatiou  of  the  above  text  is  as  follows : 

1.  Not  some.  We-both  a  two  boy  /  and  we-both  play.  We-both 
shall  perhaps  do  dibble  f or-we-both  some  little  the  food  ?  Xot-in- 
the-least  yet  we-both  sturdy,  we-both  yet  a  two  feeble  very  only. 

2.  We-both  too,  we-both  eat  for-we-both  little  a  piece  of  food  /  so- 
tliat  Ave-both  might  do  invigorate  /  we-both  only  Avith-it.  Now  you 
(plural)  ask  follow  /  we-both  Avhy  ?  You,  not  you  eat  this  food? 
You  not  it  pain-from-huuger  /  the  bone  (of ) -yours?  We-both  onlj' 
it  have-been-given  /  a  belly-to-we-both  and  you,  not  you  eat  this  a 
food  ? 

3.  Now  perhaps  you  Avill  go.  you  will  do  fetch  /  the  bananas-and- 
greens  /  and  perhaps  you-and-we-both  will  cook  together,  hey?  No; 
you  will  bawl  away  /  we-both  to-make-waj'-to  for-you  /  some  good  of 
food.  We  both,  for-we-both  some  bad  /  we-both  have-to  eat  it.  For- 
we-both    some    banana-as-hard-as-stone ;    it    be    good-enough-for    Ave- 

eldera,  then,  the  elderly  relatives  computed  through  the  female  line,  and  in  a 
wider  sense,  the  forbears,  the  ancestors.  In  this  text  the  phrase  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  "  elderly  relatives  of  the  two  boys  by  their  mother's  side  ", 
all  of  whom  are  dead. 

lo.j  '•  kinanai]  "  (adjective)  ^  mere,  nothing  but,  bare,  sheer,  pure,  unmixed, 
unadulterated,  cmpt.v.  etc.  The  sense  here  is  that  the  whole  maternal  lineage 
to  which  the  orphans  belonged  had  become  extinct,  only  the  two  boys  surviving. 

^'J'^"a  patuana  "  (noun)  ^=  an  adult  male  person  of  advanced  age;  as  here 
used  a  synonym  of  "  a  nala  "'.  A  Gunantuna  will  call  his  maternal  grand- 
uncle  either  '"  kaugu  patuana"  or  "  kaugu  nala"  =  of  me  elderly  relative. 

lo' "  kamkahur  ",  the  partial  redui>lication  of  "  kabur  ",  is  an  auxiliary  which 
qualifies  a  Aerb.  It  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning:  "  arhilrarily,  caiiriciously, 
wantonly,  at  random,  indiscriminately;  without  any  foimdation,  reason,  cause, 
or  provocation,  for  nothing  at  all;  at  will,  at  ]ileasurr.  ai  di-crd  ion  ;  al  lci-uri\ 
at  ease,  carelessly;  without  ceremony,  without  more  ado.  nnlic.-ilal  ingly ;  wilhoiit 
authority,  of  one's  own  initiati\-e;  at  the  first  opporlunily,  l)y  lln-  !)>•,  ca>ually, 
perchance  "'. 

^"^The  sen.se  is:  "  A\'liat  do  \-ou  inlciid  liy  reprimanding  us  on  cNcry  occasion? 
"What  in  your  mind   is  tlic  ill  Ihal    sli;ill  helidc  us  on   tlial    account?" 

^*"^"a  nicimaxal  '  ^=  llic  mouth  (of)  yon.  stands  of  couisc,  for  "the  aniii'v 
word.s  your  mouth  ul(f;rs''. 
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both  /  that  for-we-both  sticky-banana,  for-we-both  the-banana-usecl- 
as-lime-for-catching-flies. 

4.  You,  food-prepared-with-coconnt-sauce  /  you  will  eat  it.  You 
do  chase  away  we-both  /  and  you  do  drive  away  we-both  /  because 
we-both  a  two  orphan,  a  two  youthful  of  orphan.  We-both  note- 
well,  father  (of) -we-both  and  mother  (of) -we-both  /  they-two  have 
treat-well  we-both  /  with  for-we-both  very-good  of  food.  But  since 
the3^-two  already  die  both,  you  dare  chase  away  we-both. 

5.  We-both  forsooth,  we-both  have  be-boys  broug'ht-up-well  /  with 
for-we-both  meat;  they  two  [i.e.  the  parents]  ImA'e  buy  for-Ave-both 
very-good  of  food.  Now  they-two  die,  you  dare  talk  harshly  to-we- 
both.    Not  we-both  would  else  be-thus.    Now  we-both  will  weep  indeed. 

6.  We-both  shall  go  aAvay-f rom  /  you  ?  But  we-both,  we-both  walk- 
about together-with  you  /  here  in  this  of-3'ou  settlements.  We-both 
one  have  climb  /  surely  for-we-both  delicious  of  jelly-nut,  and  it  have 
fall-to-the-ground  for-we-both  water-of-coconut  here.  But  you  from 
where?  A  leaf  of  breadfruit-tree  you.  It  be-angry  really  tlie 
belly  ( of )  -we-both  with -you . 

7.  Of  AV^ho  this  the  place  ?  Of-you  '1  No ;  we-botli  only,  of-we- 
both  only  this.  Father  (of) -we-both  he  have  plant  put  it  /  to- 
we-both  and  he  have  say:  "When  you-both  will  /  be-hungry,  you- 
botli  shall  /  climb  /  for-you-both  water-of-coconut  little  here.  Of- 
you-both  this  the  settlement.  I  shall  die  away-from  it,  and  of-you- 
both.  And  they  will  bawl-out  you-both,  you-both,  you-both  shall 
get-angry  with-them.     You-both  shall  say  thus : 

8.  "'And  you  from- where ?  Of  Who  this  the  new-settlement? 
Of-you  ?  Not  at-all ;  we-both  only,  of- we-both  f or-ever  this.  We- 
both,  father  (of) -we-both  he  have  assign  put  this  to-we-both.  Father 
(of) -we-both  he  have  order  put  it  to-we-both  /  so-that  we-both  will 
be-hungry,  we  both  might  climb  in-it  /  to-get-down  for-we-both  food 
little!'  " 

9.  You  indeed  from-where?  Not  you  cease  at-all  /  from  the  talk- 
ing angry  to-we-both.  AVe-both  forsooth  altogether,  we-both  be- 
weary-of  the  talking  angry.  Not  we-both  /  have-peace  /  at-all  with- 
you.  You  shall  go  aA^ay-from  we-both.  We-both  will  live-retired 
all-alone  /  in  this  of -we-both  little  the  newty-planted-place. 

10.  You  talk  angry  really  /  to-we-both  the  two  brother  miserable 
wli3^?  AVe-both  do  be-left-in-the-dark-about-it  by-you.  What  indeed 
this  we-both  have  steal  it?  Not-at-all  we-both  a  two  pig.  We-both 
root-up  what  ?     Why  indeed  here  we-both  /  walk-about  harmless  only 
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here.     For  Avliat   indeed  here  you  /  iiiake-ring-  the  ear(of )-we-both 
[Avitli  your  ang-ry  words]  ? 

11.  We-both  have  heard  son  froni-you.  AYe-both  indeed  a  two 
child  froni-Aviiere  ?  You  have  do  get-as-eliild  /  this  of-you  two  Bainii] 
where?  No;  we-both  forsooth  this  one  have  bring-o'i-eens  to-we-botli  / 
and  one  have  kill  surely  t'or-Ave-both  ehieken  /  and  one  have  dissert  a 
pig  in-honor-of-we-both  /  and  one  have  lay-elaim  surely  to-we-both. 
We-both,  we-both  have  grow-up  for  you  /  so-that  you  may  scold 
everywhei-e  we-both  ?  AVe-both  indeed  this,  we-both  do  be-niade-niis- 
erable  only  by-you. 

12.  Kin-of-you  Who?  You  scold  blood-relatives  of  Who?  This 
we-both  I'eally  a  two  boy  froni-whei'e  this?  Not  of-you-and-we-both 
one-and-the-same  of  meeting- ])lace?  Not  you  will  treat-well  some,  not 
some  he-can  be-at-ease  /  with-you?  Not  you  will  treat-well  /  some 
orj-ihan,  since  not  you  /  deal-well-with  we-botli?  We-both  really  a 
two  pig      to-be-thrown-at-with-missiles  ? 

13.  Not  Avliy  i-eally  this  you-and-we-both  get-on  well?  We-both  / 
rather.  we-l)<»th  sliall  '  go-away  in-grief?  We-both  shall  dwell  [in] 
some  one  portion  of  land?  We-both  really,  we-both  should  do  go 
elscAvherc,  Ave-both  Avould  soon  do  perish  elscAvhere  [in]  some  one 
poi-tion  of  land,  and  it-Avould  rot  the  body  (of  )-Ave-both.  We-both 
really  one  pcrceiA'c  air  of  boy  in-Ave-both,  Ave-both  this  the  Iavo  orphan 
altogether.  We-both  should  go  elsewhere,  and  one-would  kill-by- 
Avitchcraft-and-poison  Ave-both. 

14.  Not  you-aiid-we-both  Avill  stay  Avell  /  at-last ?  Noav  truly  not 
you  \\\\]  liave-pity-on  Ave-both  ?  We-all  |  i.e.  Ave  both]  Avill  love- 
niulually  and  yoii.  Iicy?  IIoav  ?  Some  day  little  not  you  Avill  re- 
soi't-to-violence  /  against-Ave-both  ?  Not  you  will  slay  Ave-both  ?  You 
only.  If  you  should  like  /  ])ut  this  the  iigiit,  you  might  nnirder 
Ave-both. 

].").  Not  AV('-l)o1li  refuse  the  fight.  We-both  indc(>d  here.  Not  Ave- 
both  will  i-im-aAVH\'.  AVe-both  already  stay  deliver-up  Ave-both.  Noav 
vdii  iiiiLilil  collie,  you  might  knock  doAvn  Ave-both  on  this,  and  Ave- 
l)olli   might    piitrify  /   on   this  the  ground. 

K).  Who  jigain  sonic  descendant  little  to-Ave-both.  so-that  lie-Avill 
stand  defend  we-hoth  oi'  so-that  lie-Avill  jiveiige  we-both.'  AVe-both 
this  a  two  boy  all-alone.  Not  some  Uin  { of  )-wc-l)of  h.  ()f-we-l)oth 
folk  (if  elders  they  ;ilre;i(l\-  die  all.  .And  this  tndy  a  two  mere  of  boy 
little  only  this  wc-both.  Not  of-wc-both  some  old-rclativc  i-caliy 
here. 
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17.  Now  you  at-random  talk-gruffl}-  to-we-botli,  we-both  shall  be- 
come-what-by-it  really  this?  We-both  shall  die  of  invective?  In- 
deed Ave-botli  already  be-sick  on-account-of  that  the  mouth  (of) -you, 
you  pester  we-both  with  it.  Well  this  the  mouth  (of) -you  a  ter- 
rible-one ! 

Although  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give  an  exact  translation  of 
the  boy's  speech,  the  following  free  translation  may  serve  to  render 
something  of  the  force  and  character  of  Gunantuna  oratory  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  native  text.  While  playing  on  their  own  land,  the 
two  orphan  boj's  were  addressed  by  their  deceased  father's  kin  in 
an  angry  tone:  "What  are  you  doing  there?''  The  older  boy 
answered  in  his  own  and  his  brother's  name,  as  follows: 

1.  "Nothing.  We  are  only  two  boys  and  we  are  playing.  Per- 
haps you  expect  us  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  raise  some  foodstuffs? 
But  you  know  full  well  that  we  are  still  too  small  and  weak  for 
that  kind  of  work. 

2.  "Besides,  Ave  are  just  eating  a  little  food  to  keep  ourselves  alive. 
Do  you  find  fault  with  that?  Is  that  the  reason  you  harass  us  Avith 
your  question?  Do  you  not  yourselves  eat?  Do  a'Ou  not  feel  the 
pangs  of  hunger  Avithin  you?  Are  Ave  the  only  ones  to  have  a 
stomach,  and  do  you  not  stand  in  need  of  food?^^" 

3.  "What  did  you  ever  do  to  appease  our  hunger?  Did  you  ever 
fetch  some  eatables  and  invite  us  to  share  them  Avith  you?  Hey? 
Not  at  all.  We  have  to  feed  ourselves.  You  treat  us  only  to  hot 
Avords  and  chase  us  aAvay  so  that  you  can  partake  of  your  good  meal 
all  to  yourselves.  We  have  to  be  satisfied  Avith  a  lean  fare.  For  us, 
bananas  as  hard  as  a  rock,  or  as  A'iscid  as  lime  and  only  fit  to  catch 
flies  Avith,  are  good  enough. 

4.  "You  let  us  have  these,  but  you  never  regale  us  Avith  a  piece  of 
meat.  Yet  you,  yourselves,  relish  meat  and  excellent  A'egetables  pre- 
pared Avith  coconut-sauce.  As  for  us  j'ou  chase  us  aAvay  and  tliroAV 
sticks  at  us  as  if  Ave  Avere  dogs  or  hogs.  That  is  the  pity  you  liave 
on  us  tAvo  poor  orphan  boys.  Let  me  tell  you,  my  brother  and  I  are 
not  used  to  that  sort  of  treatment.  Our  father  and  our  mother  Avere 
good  to  us  and  reared  us  on  good  food.  They  never  begrudged  us 
anj^thing.     But  after  they  both  died,  you  dare  to  treat  us  like  animals. 

i^"The  two  boys  had  to  defend  themselves  against  a  double  charge:  first  that 
of  thievery;  second,  such  eating  outside  of  the  ordinary  mealtime,  namely 
evening,  as  looked  like  gourmandizing   or   over-fondness  for  delicacies. 
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5.  "AVe  were  fondled  and  brought  up  not  only  with  vegetables,  but 
also  with  meat  which  our  parents  bought  for  us.  Moreover,  they 
never  scolded  us.  But  now  they  have  departed  this  life,  we  hear 
only  harsh  words  from  you.  Were  they  both  still  alive,  our  lot 
would  be  different.     We  can  but  shed  tears  over  our  misfortune. 

6.  ''You  want  us  to  leave?  But  remember  we  are  natives  of  the 
place.  We  were  born  here  and  we  have  stayed  together  with  you 
in  this  section  of  land  when  you  came  for  a  visit.  Our  father  climbed 
to  get  jelly-nuts  for  us  on  this  place  and  threw  them  to  the  ground 
so  that  we  might  drink  their  water  and  eat  their  tender  meat.  Where 
do  you  come  from  ?  You  are  the  strangers  here ;  you  are  leaves  of 
the  breadfruit  tree ;  you  were  wafted  hither  by  the  wind  after  you 
Avere  grown  up.  because  you  were  born  elsewhere.  !My  brother  and 
I  are  angry  with  you  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

7.  "'You  call  us  to  account  because  of  the  coconuts  we  are  eating. 
I  ask  you:  Who  is  the  owner  of  this  i^lace?  You?  By  no  means. 
AVe  are  the  owners,  we  alone.  Our  father  planted  for  us  the  coconut- 
palms  that  grow  liere,^^^  and  he  told  us:  "Whenever  you  feel  hungry, 
climb  some  of  the  coconut-trees.  This  place  belongs  to  you.  In  case 
I  should  die,  I  bequeath  it  to  you.  If  others  should  contest  your 
claim,  get  angry  at  them  and  ask  them : 

8.  "  'Where  are  you  from?  Whose  property  is  this  newly  i)lanted 
settlement  ?  Yours  ?  Not  at  all.  It  belongs  to  us  both  and  it  is 
ours  forever.  Our  father  has  assigned  it  to  us  He  wanted  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  place  where  we  might  pluck  coconuts  whenever  we  are 
hungry'  "". 

9.  "Therefore  I  ask  you  as  our  father  told  us  to  do:  AYhere  are 
you  from?  AYhat  right  have  you  to  this  settlement?  And  yet  you 
do  not  cease  scolding  us.  AYe  are  tired  of  your  scoldings.  We  have 
no  peace  Avith  you.  Get  out  of  here !  Let  us  alone !  AA^e  Avant  to 
live  to  ourselves  on  this  place  Avilled  to  us  by  our  father. 

10.  "And  besides,  tell  us  AA-hat  your  angry  Avords  are  all  about! 
AVe  do  not  knoAV  of  any  reason  why  you  act  tliat  Avay  tOAvards  us. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  gualt  on  oiu-  part.  Did  we  ever  steal  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  you,  for  instance,  some  food?  But  Ave  are  not 
two  pigs.  Have  we  ever  ravaged  your  fields?  AYe  liaA'e  always  be- 
haved ourselves.  Why,  tlicu,  do  you  kccj)  diuuiug  your  reproaches 
into  our  ears  ? 

1"  Proiirrt.v  ritilit.-i  o\cr  fniil    trees  arc  acquiiiMl  l)y   iilaiiliim  tlirin. 
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11.  ''Further,  I  reiiiiiul  yoii  that  you  liave  addressed  us  as  'sou'. 
Where  do  you  thiuk  that  .you  have  o'ot  these  j^our  two  sons  from? 
Of  what  people  are  we  1  Do  you  take  us  for  two  Bainii]  ?  Oh  no ; 
we  are  not  two  Baiuii].  When  we  were  born,  tliey  brought  gi-eens 
and  chickens  to  our  mother,  and  our  father  requited  them  with  a  hog 
which  he  slauglitered  for  them  and  with  sliell-money  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  them  to  chiim  us  as  liis  chihlren.  You  see,  Ave  are 
full-fledged  Gunantuna.  For  a'Ou,  however,  we  exist  only  to  be 
abused  on  every  occasion.     You  make  life  truly  miserable  for  us."- 

12.  "And  at  that  are  we  not  you  kin?  When  you  scold  us,  do  you 
not  inveigh  against  two  of  3'our  relati^TS  ?  Where  have  be  both  come 
from !  Are  we  strangers  ?  Have  we  not  one  and  the  same  meeting 
place  with  you?  Will  you  not  deal  in  a  friendly  way  with  any- 
bod.y?  Will  you  not  live  on  good  terms  with  anyone?  Will  you 
not  tolerate  in  your  midst  Iavo  orphans,  since  you  treat  us  like  hogs? 

13.  "Why  do  you  not  get  on  well  with  us?  Will  you  drive  us 
aAvay  by  the  reA'olting  treatment  you  accord  us?  Shall  Ave  leave  our 
quarters  out  of  grief  and  despair  and  take  up  our  abode  somcAvhere 
else?  But  do  you  not  knoAv  that  it  Avould  mean  for  us  certain  death 
if  Ave  moved  to  another  place?  For  Ave  Avould  die  of  starvation  there 
and  be  left  lying  on  the  ground,  and  rot  like  beasts.  Or  our  ucav 
neighbors  Avould  do  aAvay  Avitli  us  simply  by  sorcery  and  poison  be- 
cause they  Avould  not  have  the  least  regard  for  the  life  of  mere  boys 
Avho  look  their  youthful  age,  and,  besides,  are  full  orphans. 

14.  "So  I  ask  you,  Avill  you  not  live  in  peace  Avith  us?  Will  you 
liaA'e  no  mercy  on  us?  Will  Ave  not  love  one  another?  Hey?  Or 
Avill  you  evict  us  by  force  some  day?  Or  Avill  you  kill  us?  I  leave 
it  to  you.  If  you  have  resolved  on  the  latter  course  you  are  Avelcome 
to  nuirder  us. 

15.  "We  do  not  refuse  death  at  your  hands.  We  are  here  and 
here  Ave  staj' !  We  shall  not  run  aAvay.  We  deliver  ourselves  up  to 
you.  Come  on  and  administer  the  death-bloAV  to  us  right  here !  Our 
bodies  maA^  fall  into  decay  on  the  A-ery  spot  Avhere  Ave  drop  dead. 

^i-To  catch  the  full  forco  of  this  passage  one  must  realize  the  intense  tribal 
solidaritA'  among  the  Gimantinia  as  well  as  their  hostility  to  aliens.  The  boy 
is  implicitly  charging  his  relatives  with  treating  him  and  his  brother  as  they 
would  treat  the  despised  Bainii],  and  so  AA'ith  being  false  to  their  own  tribe. 
In  the  next  paragraph,  number  12,  is  a  similar  charge  impljdng  something  like 
treason  to  blood  kin. 
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16.  "Who  "will  rush  to  our  succor?  AVe  have  no  relative  in  the 
descending-  line  to  stand  by  us  or  to  avenge  us.  We  are  quite  alone. 
Nor  have  we  any  relative  in  the  ascending  line.  All  our  grown-up 
kin  are  dead.  W^e  are  the  only  survivors  of  our  lineage  and  we  are 
mere  boys.  We  have  no  adult  kinsman  who  would  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  us. 

17.  "(3n  the  other  liand,  if  you  do  not  want  to  slay  us  why  this  con- 
tinual scolding  ?  What  do  you  intend  by  it  ?  Shall  we  die  of  it  ? 
Indeed,  it  has  already  made  us  sick  and  we  cannot  longer  stand  being 
pestered  by  you.     0,  that  terrible  tongue  of  yours!" 

The  persons  to  whom  the  boy  addressed  his  impassioned  rebuke,  did 
not  knoAv  what  to  answer.  They  denied  the  charge  tliat  they  most 
resented,  namely,  that  they  had  without  reason  scolded  "blood-rela- 
tives" of  theirs,  as  the  boy  claimed  they  did.     They  said: 

"Pata  g'o  ave  kamkabur  varvul,  pata  go  avet  a  umana  boi].  Pa 
ave  na  ilam  /  ta  turuaimavet  ik,  ave  vul  ia  ka". 

Not  this  we-others  at-random  scold,  not  this  we-others  tlie  some 
fool.  Not  we-others  see  recoguize  /  some  blood-kin  (of) -we-others 
little,  we-others  scold  him  simply. 

Free  translation:  "It  is  not  true  that  we  scold  indiscriminately; 
it  is  not  true  that  we  act  like  fools.  We  know  not  of  any  blood-rela- 
tive of  ours  whose  feelings  we  should  have  liurt  by  hard  words". 

After  that  lame  denial  they  left.  Tlieir  true  mortification  is  dis- 
closed in  their  remarlv:  "Ai!  ^'■'  Go  la  ta  i-a  ikilik  "■*  i  i]ala  papa  upi 
ka  kavavarl^Ahl  This  verily  some  the  little  he  grow-up  some- 
what for  only  the  anger!  ("WhcAv,  that  boy,  though  only  half 
grown,  surely  knoAVs  how  to  use  his  tongue  and  to  lecture  others!""} 

The  boy's  object  in  his  speech  Avas  simply  to  force  his  opponents  to 
a  decision.  That  is  why  he  enumerated  all  the  possible  courses  ojicn 
to  their  choice.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  assumed  lliat  llicy 
would  listen  to  reason,  abstain  from  all  extreme  measures,  and  ailopt 
the  onl}'  sensible  policy,  namely,  to  live  in  harmony  wilh  him  jiiul  his 
brother  who  had  never  done  them  any  haruL 

It  was  indeed  the  latter  effect  that  he  })i-oduce(l.  'IMic  i-chilives  left 
till'  two  ])oys  in  peace  and  Iroiii  that  time  on  assniiied  a  iiioi'e  I'lMeiully 

^'■'An  cxcl;!!!!;!!  ion  of  wuiidcr  or  ,-uriirise. 

"^''t;i  ra  ikilik"  =  soiiieono,  soiiichody.  tliis  iiei^oii,  thai  ikisoii;  litciahx-. 
"sonic  the  little",  as  it'  denolint:  a  peisua  of  small  sta(nr(\  or  a  hoy  oi-  liirl. 
but  actually  used  l"or  adults,  in  the  .sense  of  "  person  "  or  "  fellow  '". 
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and  benevolent  attitncle  toward  them.  The  boys  continned  to  care 
for  each  other  and  when  they  were  grown  up  worked  the  land  be- 
qneathed  them  by  their  father,  and  performed  all  the  tribal  cere- 
monies for  each  other  since  they  had  no  near  relatives  to  attend  to 
these  matte]-s  in  their  behalf. 

Some  brief  comments  may  be  added  on  the  boy's  speech.  It  is  not 
nncommon  for  Gnnantnna  youngsters  in  their  teens  to  possess  a 
splendid  command  of  their  native  tongue.  Whether  we  consider  the 
foregoing  sjieech  a  record  of  what  the  boy  actually  said  or  of  what 
later  tradition  has  put  into  his  mouth,  it  illustrates  well  some  of  the 
common  characteristics  of  Gnnantnna  orator}' :  clearness,  logic,  force- 
fulness,  pathos,  iron.y,  biting  sarcasm.  The  interrogation  is  fre- 
qnentl}^  employed.  Ornate  and  bombastic  phraseology  is  absent. 
Every  sentence  is  concrete,  direct,  to  the  point,  with  no  words  wasted. 
The  whole  speech  is  illustrative  of  the  intelligence,  common  sense, 
mental  adroitnss,  shrewdness,  and  logic  that  tends  to  characterize 
Gnnantnna  thinking. 

Most  of  the  cultural  implications  and  suppositions  of  the  boy's 
philippic  are  either  obvious  or  else  have  been  explained  in  footnotes 
to  the  native  text  and  translation  or  elsewhere  in  the  present  paper. 
In  general  the  story  throws  a  good  deal  of  indirect  light  on  what  the 
Gunantuna  code  holds  as  to  the  treatment  and  rights  of  orphans  as 
well  as  upon  deviations  from  the  code  through  callousness,  greed 
and  other  motives.  It  clearly  implies  that  orphans  without  kin  may 
at  times  be  badly  treated  and  imposed  upon. 


SUMMARY 

Fi-om  our  evidence  it  seems  clear  that,  generally  speaking,  orphans 
are  well  cared  for  among-  the  Giinantuna.  Under  the  prevalent 
matrilineal  moiety  system,  it  is  chiefly  the  duty  of  the  "'close  maternal 
kin''  to  provide  for  children  bereft  either  of  mother  or  father  or  both. 

In  accordance  with  this  legal  principle,  a  widow  with  children  will 
leave  her  hiisbancVs  homestead  after  his  death  and  go  to  her  own 
people  who  will  take  care  of  her  and  her  offspring.  The  kin  of  the 
deceased  father  have  no  claim  Avhatsoever  on  his  surviving  children. 
The  claim  of  the  mother  and  her  moiety  to  the  children  is  not  lessened 
even  if  the  mother  marries  again.  A  stepfather  among  the  Gunantuna 
has  no  rights  over  liis  stepchildren,  who  instead  remain  under  the 
complete  control  of  their  close  maternal  relatives 

On  the  same  i:)rinciple,  a  widower  will  give  his  cliildren  to  the  care 
of  their  maternal  relatives  However,  exceptions  may  be  made  should 
the  father  insist  on  keeping  his  children  while  they  are  still  young ; 
but  eventually  they  must  go  to  their  maternal  relatives,  and  indeed, 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  understand  the  importance  of  moiety- 
affiliation,  they  will  wish  to  go.  Until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
puberty  tlie.y  may,  by  the  indulgence  of  their  maternal  relatives,  re- 
main with  their  father  who  will  confide  tliem  to  the  care  of  his  motlier 
or  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  but  not  to  their  stepmother. 

Lastly,  following  the  same  principle,  full  orphans  will  be  cared  for 
by  their  close  maternal  kin.  There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
maternal  kin  to  shirk  this  duty  because,  according  to  the  tribal  law, 
they  have  charge  of  the  children  under  all  circumstances.  Besides, 
pit}'  and  compassion  are  felt  by  these  primitive  people  for  a  child 
bereft  of  one  or  both  of  its  parents. 

The  status  of  the  orphan  is  difficult  only  when  tliere  are  no  close 
maternal  kin  surviving  to  care  for  the  child.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  father  to  provide  for  his  child.  If  the  father  dies,  the 
duty  devolves  upon  the  father's  brother,  mother,  or  father.  If  the 
father  has  no  remaining  kin  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  maternal 
grandfather,  if  he  is  living,  to  care  for  tlie  orphan.  In  all  these  cases 
the  lot  of  the  orphan  is  tolerable. 
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But  an  orphan  who  has  neither  close  maternal  nor  paternal  kin  is 
likely  to  have  a  hai'd  time.  The  moiety,  as  such,  does  not  take  care  of 
orphans  whose  close  relatives  are  dead.  "Charity"  within  the  tribe 
seems  almost  exclusively  limited  to  a  rather  narrow  circle :  parents 
and  children,  closely  related  maternal  blood  kin,  and  a  few  of  the 
paternal  kin.  Bej^ond  this  it  does  not  obtain  appreciably^  even  among 
members  of  the  same  moiety,  and,  of  course,  less  still  between  those  of 
opposite  moieties.  The  myths  and  other  data  given  in  Chapter  IV 
are  evidence  for  this  conclusion  regarding  the  lot  of  the  kinless 
orphan.  However,  the  very  way  in  which  the  myths  have  depicted 
the  pitiful  plight  of  orphans  left  without  any  close  relatives  to  care 
for  them  and  to  protect  them,  indicates  that  the  Gunantuna  condemn 
in  principle  cruelty  to  or  unkind  treatment  of  them.  The  oppressed 
orphan  is,  in  the  myths,  rescued  from  the  oppressor  by  friendly  spirits 
or  ghosts,  the  Gunantuna  being  worshippers,  not  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
but  of  the  benevolent  dead. 
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